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COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


_ Chinese are consistent as well as original in their 
system of competitive examination. Ministers and 
Viceroys climb to the top of the tree by the same ladder 
which helps accountants and clerks into the lowest branches 
of promotion. The illustrious Yen, who had been himself a 
Chinese medallist. and senior wrangler, might fairly make 
the appointment of a spy, a gaoler, or a headsman the prize 
of superior literary proficiency; but it is difficult to appre- 
ciate the enthusiasm for competition which prevails among 
the born or elected mandarins of England. The buttons 
which decorate their own caps were not won by marks for 
exainination papers, but by the possession of land or money, 
or by popular eloquence, or, above all, by their taking the 
trouble to be born. . Lord Srayuey’s considerable talents 
and extraordinary industry would, indeed, have secured him a 
writership if he had sprung from the middle ranks of life. 
As the heir of an historical house and the son of a great 
Parliamentary leader, he attained a seat in the House of 
Commons soon after twenty, and a seat in the Cabinet soon 
after thirty. Reasonable lookers-on acquiesce in that law of 
human affairs by which some men have fairer opportunities 
than others, while the envious solace themselves sufficiently 
with some harmless proverb about congenital silver spoons. 
The favourites of fortune themselves are naturally well 
satisfied with the arrangements of society, but their sym- 
pathy is sometimes too weak to extend beyond the class to 
which they themselves belong. It seems right that an 
unknown boy should become a county member because his 
father is a duke, but it is shocking that another boy of the 
same age should become a clerk in a public office because his 
father or his uncle is head of a department. With respect 
to all public appointments except those on which the good 
government of the country depends, Lord Sraniey is an 
orthodox Chinese, and the sense of logical consistency is so 
predominant in his character that he would perhaps carry 
out his principle even to the extent of putting up an earl- 
dom to competition. As, however, it is certain that neither 
the House of Lords nor the borough of Lambeth will concur 
in adopting a system of examinations, there seems to be no 
sufficient reason for disposing of all appointments to the 
Civil Service by the new-fangled literary auction. 

As Chairman of the Select Committee on the theory and 
practice of competition, Lord Sranuey has, notwithstanding 
the exercise of his usual diligence, utterly failed to discover 
a single fact or argument in support of the modern pedant’s 

The spirit of his own Report may be understood 
from his reference to the “strong and well-considered language” 
of the Commissioners of 1853. Lord Ropert Ceciu nearly 
obtained a majority for an amendment which would have 
struck out the two complimentary epithets ; but perhaps the 
Committee may have felt that at least one-half of the descrip- 
tion was just, for the language of Sir C. TREvVELYAN and Sir 
8. Norrucore was undoubtedly strong in assertion, though it 
was by no means well-considered. In another sense, it may 
be admitted that a feebler document than the Commissioners’ 
Report of 1853 never recommended a questionable change. 
As the proposed system of open competition has happily | 
never been adopted, it was perhaps premature to inquire | 
into the success of its operation. The limited competition 
which has been partially introduced is less irrational and 
mischievous ; but it is remarkable that an eager Chairman, 
backed by a majority of the Committee, failed to extract 
from the official witnesses a single word of evidence in favour 
of the innovation. The Civil Service Commissioners alone 


discharge their natural function by announcing that there is 
nothing: like leather; and as their acquaintance with the 
candidates terminates with the close of the examination, it 


is not surprising that they have nothing to say against their 


efficiency in the practical portion of their career. The chiefs 
of the great administrative departments unanimously declare 
either that the patent competition leather is not preferable 
to the old material, or that it is too fine for the work. It 
required some coolness on the part of a recent advocate of 
the Chinese system to quote the names of these witnesses in 
favour of his views, suppressing the fact that they were, 
with scarcely an exception, either hostile to competition or 
neutral. The pledged majority of the Committee prudently 
rejected an amendment to the Report, in which Lord Ropert 
Cectt concisely sums up the opinions of nearly all the com- 
petent official authorities :—“ Of those whom the Committee 
“ examined, Mr. Trevor, Mr. Fremant iz, and Major GRAHAM 
“ expressed no decided opinion on the subject. Mr. MertrvaLe 
“ expressed himself doubtfully, Mr. Cuester warmly in its 
“favour. The remaining eleven—that is to say, Sir T. Fre- 
“ wantLe, Mr. Trey, Sir B. Hawes, Mr. Romutty, Sir R. 
“ BromMiey, Mr. Hammonp, Mr. Arsuranot, Mr. Corset, 
“ Mr. Sarcent, Mr. Wappineton, and Mr. Lixncen—were 
“ unfavourable to its adoption, and in many cases deprecated 
“ it very strongly.” 

There was comparatively little difficulty in inducing wit- 
nesses to state that a test examination had excluded gross 
inefficiency. Mr. Romitty’s former experience supplied an 
instance of a clerk in the Audit Office who, in addition 
to the serious disqualification of idiotcy, could neither read 
nor write. It cannot be denied that an uneducated idiot is 
unfit for a public office; but it scarcely follows that a clerk- 
ship should be put up as a prize for a crowd of —— 
Lord Sran.ey quotes at length, as if the evidence on 
his own hobby, a curious statement of Major GRaAwAM, as to 
the manner in which minor patronage was distributed in the 
days of Lord Metsourne. When the Registry Office was 
established, in 1836, Sir Ropert Peet was at the head of a 
powerful minority, and O’Connex1 had lately sold his Irish 
votes to the Government under the celebrated compact of 
Lichfield House. It would be curious to ascertain the pro- 
portion of Irishmen and friends of hesitating members who 
consequently formed the Registrar’s establishment. ‘“‘ A 
“ «great number of those appointed were very objectionable 
“on aecount of age, on account of their broken state of 
“ ‘health, and on account of their bad character and want 
“ ¢ of proper qualifications.’ One of these persons had been 
“ imprisoned as a fraudulent debtor; another was detected 
“ by Major Granam himself in a fraudulent act; one was 
“ unable, from the state of his health, to associate with the 
“ other clerks, and died shortly after a separate room had on 
“ this account been provided for him. The Accountant had 
“to be removed for inefficiency ; the Deputy-Registrar did 
“ not attend the office for fifteen months, when his appoint- 
“ment was cancelled as unnecessary; the services of the 
“ Solicitor attached to the office were also not required, and 
“ his duties were transferred to the Solicitor to the Treasury ; 
“ twelve of the least efficient,clerks were discharged by Major 
“ GRAHAM, on his appointment in 1842 ; and eleven or twelve 
“ more have been removed in’subsequent years on the same 
“ground, besides four who were discharged by Major 
“ Grauam’s predecessor for disgraceful conduct.” 

Fraudulent debtors, accountants ignorant of accounts, 
Deputy-Registrars and solicitors who have nothing to do, 


illustrate the history of Parliamentary jobbing rather than 


the theory of competition. Bankers and merchants never 
make appointments in their service the prize of competitive 
examinations, and yet they contrive to dispense with the aid 
of swindlers, of idlers, and of superfluous assistants. A 
reasonable head of a firm would certainly satisfy himself that 
a new clerk could write and spell; or, if a knowledge of 
bookkeeping ogof French was indispensable to the business, 
he would employ sufficient tests of proficiency in those neces- 
sary accomplishments. An examination in the elements of 
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a liberal education, together with proper certificates of cha- 
racter, furnishes all the security which is either attainable 
or desitable in the choice of ¢andidates for the Civil Service. 
Thé remuneration is not proportioned to extraordinary 
ability, nor do the functions require it. Unless the pay of 
public servants is to be doubled, the prizes will not attract 
the ablest competitors, and a contest of second-rate candi- 
dates would be as useless as a race of cocktails. The cleverést 
young men «who happen not to be clever enough for the 
open professions would constitute a singular oligarchy of 
select mediocrity. When clerks are nominated with a proper 
regard to their character and parentage, under the check of 
an independent examination, a fair percentage of ability will 
always be found among a given number. It by no means 
follows that the modest maintenance which may be gladly 
accepted as a gift would have tempted the holder to enter into 
competition if it had been offered as a prize. It is intelli- 
gible enough that a test examination may have, in some 
instances, corrected the indifference of corrupt Secretaries 
of the Treasury to social station as well as to every other 
qualification for office. Even unrestricted competition might 
at first fail to lower the social standard of the Civil Service, 
but it is evident that, after a time, public appointments would 
be objects of ambition only to a humbler class of society. 

The Commissioners and Examiners declare that the 
unsuccessful candidates have always failed in spelling and 
arithmetic, or, in other words, they affirm that a pass exami- 
nation is amply sufficient. It requires no competition to 
find whether a candidate can subtract two from twenty, or 
put the proper vowel first in the word gauge. When open 
competition is instituted, marks must be given or refused 
for the definition of such terms of art as anacoluthon, and 
Mr. Barwirz Cocurane will be justified in inquiring why a 
clerk in the War Office should be expected to describe the 
character of the Seventh King of the Nineteenth Egyptian 
Dynasty. At present, the Examiners fairly explain that 
their more recondite questions, having no practical bearing, 
are intended only for the gratification of their own erudite 
tastes. If a candidate is beaten because a rival has penetrated 
deeper into the recesses of useless knowledge, it will no longer 
be possible to distinguish between the comparative utility of 
questions and of answers. When NeBucHADNEZzAR put his 
soothsayers to.death for not telling him his forgotten dream, 
he was carrying out, on an ample Oriental scale, the system 
of a test examination. The unfortunate Chaldeans would have 
derived little satisfaction if they had been told that they 
were slain and their houses turned into dunghills because 
a Jewish captive had beaten them in a fair and public 
competition. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 


y igor French Government preluded the Municipal Elec- 
tions with a loud flourish of respect for the rights of 
the subject. It was graciously ordained that there should 
be entire freedom of election, and the world was to see that 
the only real political liberty is that which is enjoyed under 
a paternal despotism. The fulfilment of these promises we 
learn from the Zimes’ Correspondent. “The legal period 
“ fixed for the elections is twenty days, but the decree for 
“ the elections, signed the 14th of July, and ordering that 
“ they should take place on the 18th and 19th of August, 
* was published in the Monitewr only on the 1oth inst. It 
“would take a day to reach the prefects of departments, 
“ another day to reach most of the communes, so that the real 
* time allowed for these elections cannot be estimated at more 
“than six or seven days, or one-third of the time the law 
“ prescribes. Considering the necessary formalities, the fact 
“ that the lists of candidates (from twelve upwards, according 
“ to the number of electors in the commune) must either have 
“ obtained the sanction of the prefect, or have been deposited 
“at the parquet with the signatures of all the candidates, 
“this curtailed period is wholly insufficient; it deprives 
“ opposition candidates of any chance of success, and converts 
* the elections into a mere form. The Government candi- 
“ dates will have it all their own way.” From a subsequent 
letter we find that these anticipations have been amply 
fulfilled. “There are communes in Brittany and other 


“remote provinces where the decree was published only on 
“ the afternoon of the 15th inst..for elections that were to 
“take place on the roth. In certain districts the prefects 
“refused to publish lists of candidates whieh were not to 
“ their taste. Universal suffrage becomes a mere farce when 
‘ the prefect’s authorization is required for the publication 


“of a list of candidates. It is true that such authori- 
“zation is not necessary for lists that are signed by 
“all the candidates; but, by signing, the candidates 
“express their approval of all who are upon the list 
“with them. You will understand that it is not always 
“ an easy matter to make out a list of from ten to thirty-six 
“ persons so harmonious as to meet the approbation of all 
“ those set down upon it. Time is required for this—more 
“time than four, or six, or eight days, which is the utmost 
“that has on this occasion been conceded. Another com- 
“ plaint made is with respect to the nomination of mayors. 
“ The license the law grants to the executive of naming, by 
“ exception, these functionaries from without the pale of the 
“ municipal council, has been converted intoa rule. The 
“ nomination of the mayors for all the communes of France 
“appeared in the Monitewr some days before the elections. 
“ A circular from the Ministry of the Interior recommended 
“ them not to get themselves elected. Some of the mayors, 
“ however, have resigned, and presented themselves for elec- 
“tion.” Such is freedom of election granted by ukase, and 
with lists of candidates sanctioned by the prefect. Such is 
the good faith shown towards its own people by a Govern- 
ment on whose good faith towards foreign nations we are 
expected implicitly to rely. Lours Napo.eon is swindling 
his own partners, while he asks unlimited credit without 
security from an opposition firm. 

The elections led to a consultation between three leaders 
of the Liberal party, M. Guais Bizorn, M. Carnot, and M. 
Garnier Pacis, as to the line of conduct to be pursued by 
their party under the circumstances. Should they go to the poll 
with the hopeless weight of cogging tyranny against them, 
or should they protest against an abuse of the name of elec- 
tion by a dignified abstention? They decided to go to the 
poll, and they decided wisely. The policy of dignified 
abstention has been long condemned by experience. The 
secession of Fox and the Whigs from the House of Com- 
mons is the type of all secessions, and of the fate which 
awaits them. An injured woman may wring the heart of a 
false lover by suicide, but the heart of a triumphant majority 
is never wrung by the suicide of the Opposition. The con- 
duct of a party in the position in which the French Liberals 
are now placed is a perpetual appeal to the sympathy of the 
people ; and the sympathy of the people is excited by a 
struggle gallantly sustained against overpowering odds, but 
soon ceases to follow those who have numbered themselves 
with the dead. There is no dishonour in Using the poor 
semblance of an electoral right which the despot has con- 
ceded. The concession does not spring from his grace—it is 
extorted from him by the fear of outraging too much the 
self-respect of a nation which has known what it is to be 
free. The constitutional form will be, as it is intended to be, the 
useful mask of his despotism if he is allowed to have all his 
own way without opposition. But opposition will compel 
him constantly to outrage before the people principles the 
sanctity of which he ostensibly admits, and drive him to 
perpetual exertions of arbitrary power, each of which is a 
new source of weakness. For, in an advanced state of society, 
even military despotism cannot rest wholly upon bayonets, 
To be safe, it must keep some terms with the con- 
science and the’ dignity of the nation. Moreover, a 
political assembly may be as servile as you will while 
the tyrant is strong. It may allow itself to be spurned 
and spit upon in as abject a manner as the Senate of 
the First Napotzon. Still it is a political assembly, and its 
members, mere nominees though they be, catch something 
of the spirit of such assemblies, fancy themselves invested 
with independent power and dignity, and learn to detest in 
their hearts the insolent dictation to which they cringe. In 
the hour of the tyrant’s weakness, the presence even of one 
or two independent men may waken in them the spirit of 
resistance ; and then they will not forget that they have 
been summoned to deliberate on the dressing of ,DomiTran’s 
turbot, and compelled to decree the consulship to CaLicuLa’s 
horse. He is a fool, said the Greek proverb, who kills the 
father and leaves the son alive. He is as great a fool who 
takes away the substance of liberty and lets the forin remain. 
He is a fool, at least, who does this without necessity ; and 
if a usurper is driven to do this by necessity, here is the 
vulnerable point of his power, through which the weapon of 
liberty, if wielded by resolute and persevering hands, may 
one day find its way. 

There is one point, however, of the joint letter of MM. 
Carnot and GarnreR Packs, and a very important point, 


in which equal wisdom is not displayed. In face of the facts 
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before them, they glory in having been among those who 
drew up the decree establishing universal suffrage, ‘as the 
“ broadest and most sincere mode of applying the principle 
“ of the sovereignty of the people ;” and they proclaim that 
universal suffrage “has become the supreme law in Europe,” 
and that “the overthrow of thrones, changes of dynasties, 
“annexations of provinces, transformations of States, are 
“ henceforward submitted to the will of all.” We commend 
the correctness of the expressions. It is “ will,” not reason, 
that reigns by universal suffrage. Universal suffrage is the 
“ sovereignty of the people”—that is, the sovereignty of the 
multitude without distinction of intelligence or virtue. 
Universal suffrage is the domination of brute force and the 
suppression of all the influences by which brute force 
ought, in civilized society, to be controlled. It levels the 
most cultivated and the most industrious citizens with the 
Lazzaroni loungjng in the sun. It gives an equal vote to all 
male human animals, withholding the franchise from the 
female only because she is weak, It is an invention for 
nullifying the progress of humanity by crushing intelligence 
under the feet of passion, and giving the animal instincts an 
ascendency in government over the dictates of the mind, It 
is not a natural but a most artificial institution ; for it inverts 
the natural order of society, and annihilates the guiding power 
to which nature has manifestly entrusted the destinies of the 
world. The ideal at which it aims is that of a herd in which 
no distinction of intelligence exists. It is the offspring of 
violence and envy, and the parent of that which MM. Carnor 
and Garnier Paais now see and deplore. The despotism of 
Louis Napo.eon is the sovereign impersonation of brute force. 
In him the “ national will,” which he boasts as the origin of his 
power, rises supreme over national reason, morality, and law. 
His single oppression crushes, far more effectually than that 
of a many-headed tyrant, the natural superiorities which the 
authors of universal suffrage hate. He concentrates, assures, 
and renders permanent the loose, precarious, and transient 
domination of the mob. His steady pressure brutalizes far 
more thoroughly and certainly than the fitful rowdyism of 
New York. In him Messrs. Bricut and Coppen, in spite 
of their affected political indifferentism, recognise and adore 
the true head of their cause—the perfect type and pattern 
of the tyranny which they themselves trust to exercise at 
the head of a rampant majority over political intelligence 
and justice. MM. Carnot and Garnier Paces were not 
satisfied with legal and constitutional Government. They 
found it tame, insipid, and contemptibly devoid of that 
theatrical majesty which usurping violence bestows. The 
complete liberty of speech and action which it secured to 
them they used for its overthrow. They invoked in its place 
the “sovereignty of the people.” The “sovereignty of the 
“ people” has risen at their call. They see its face, and appa- 
rently they do not find it fair. 


THE DEFENCE OF LONDON. 


T isa significant fact that every stage of the Bill which 

has beén introdticed to make provision for the fortifica- 
tion of thé Dockyards léads to a debate on the still more 
vital question of the defence of London. The demand for 
atlequate protection to the vast interests which depend on 
the safety of the metropolis is not, as Ministers have some- 
times endéavoured to represent, a mere remonstrance of 
civilians against the decision of military authorities. In and 
out of Parliament, soldiers of the greatest experience have 
warned the Government that no scheme which leaves the 
fate of London to depend on the issue of a single pitched 
battle can be regarded as sufficient for the defence of the 
country against invasion. Lord Extensoroven’s authority, 
and his arguments even more than his authority, have 
stamped the question as one of too great importance to be 
shuffled off with the stereotyped official answer that the 
Government have, consulted the constituted authorities, 
and have decided to do nothing. It is needless to 
dwell on the consequences which an actual capture or 
surrender of London would involve. No one has at- 
tempted to say that Lord Overstonz has at all exaggerated 
the ruin which even a capitulation, softened by all that 
civilization can do to mitigate the horrors of a hostile occupa- 
tion, would bring upon the wholecountry. Lord ELLENBorovGH 
has sketched a yet more terrible picture, and who.will be bold 
enough to predict that a victorious general in London would 
be willing or able to save the richest city in the world from 
the fate which has befallen other captured towns? It is ad- 
mitted, indeed, on all hands that no pecuniary sacrifice would 


be too great to blot out from the possibilities of warfare such 
an event as the sack of London. For the rest, it is a purely 
military question whether London is really beyond the pos- 
sibility of capture, or, if not, whether any measures of defence 
can secure for it this immunity. 

Lord ELLENBoROUGH’s view is intelligible enough. With 
Woolwich as our citadel] and arsenal, it would be easy even 
for an inferior force to hold London against any invader. 
Every street, if need be, would be a fortress ; and Woolwich, 
if converted into a first-class fort, would make the supply of 
warlike stores secure, and at the same time render it a 
desperate game for an enemy to pass by the dockyard forjan 
attack upon the city. Even when the projected arsenal at 
Cannock Chase shall have been made, the importance of 
Woolwich will be scarcely diminished, for no one has con- 
templated the entire removal of the manufacturing establish- 
ments from their present site. Lord ELLenBorouen's scheme 
is but one of several modes by which it has been proposed to 
render London secure. Many others have been suggested on 
authority which deserves respectful consideration. One 
plan would constitute the chalk hills which stretch almost 
across the whole country between the Thames and the Med- 
way the principal line of defence. A few positions strongly 
fortified beforehand would, it is said, form a sufficient com- 
mencement for extended lines which might be completed in 
a short time when the necessity arose. The subsidiary posts 
would all have been marked out in anticipation of the 
struggle, and, with a previously concerted plan to work upon, 
the labour which at such a time would be available would 
speedily improve a good natural position so as to make it 
almost impregnable. A third project, which aims at still 
greater security, is to form an interior line of defence b 
means of a series of detached forts on Shooter's Hil 
Norwood Hill, and several other commanding positions 
by which London happens to be encircled. Another sug- 
gestion, more novel in its character, but having much to 
recommend it in its adaptation to modern conditions of 
warfare, is to complete a line of railroad entirely round 
London, specially adapted for the rapid movement of troops, 
and in particular of artillery, by means of which a compa- 
ratively small force might be concentrated, with a rapidity 
which no invading enemy could rival, on any point where an 
attack was threatened. Such an arrangement would give to 
the defenders of London advantages of the same kind which 
enabled Napo.eon to win the battle of Magenta. 

We mention these various suggestions, not for the purpose 
of comparing and criticising the suggestions of competent 
military authorities, but merely as proof that professional 
opinion is very far from acquiescing in the off-hand judgment 
of Ministers, that the defence of London is either unneces 
or impracticable. It may very well be that each of the 
schemes which have been proposed would be improved by 
borrowing something from the rival plans. The matter 
is clearly one which needs investigation by the ablest 
body of military men whose assistance the Government 
can command. If a fairly selected Commission should 
come to the conclusion that London is indefensible, the 
Government would no doubt be justified in the inaction 
on which it seems to have resolved. Lord De Grey 
and Ripon, in his remarks upon Lord 
speech, attempted to take up some such ground as this, 
There had been no Commission authorized to inquire into 
this particular ege and the Commissioners whose Report 
had been partially adopted were clearly of opinion that the 
fortification of London was both feasible and essential. But 
it was said that “the constituted authorities” had pronounced 
an adverse judgment, and that the Government thought the 
country safe enough with the little army of regulars which 
would be available for operations against an enemy. There 
was a certain want of candour in this statement, which Lord 
De Grey betrayed by mentioning the names of Sir J. 
Bureoyne and Sir H. Dovenas as the advisers of the 
Government. It is quite true that both of these distin- 
guished soldiers have declared themselves opposed to 
any scheme of fortification—but why? Not because 
they consider London safe, but because they have an alter- 
native mode of defence, which they perhaps rightly regard 
as preferable. Give me a quarter of a million of regular troops, 
says Sir H. Dovexas, and I will guarantee that you shall be 
more secure than any fortifications can make you. Sir J. 
Burcoyye has given substantially the same reason for his 
opinion. The army ought to be enormously increased. If 
it be so, you will beat any enemy in the field lotig before he 
can reach London—if it be not, you will not have soldiers 
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enough to man the lines when they are made ; and as for 
trusting them to Volunteers, that is an idea which Sir J. 
Burcoyse would regard as little short of madness. If 
the Government thought fit to adopt these views in 
opposition to all the conflicting military authority which 
exists on the subject, they would be taking a consistent, 
though perhaps not a prudent, course. But they are as 
far from acting on the advice of the eminent soldiers 
under whose authority they shelter themselves as they 
are from adopting the opposite plan which Lord Exten- 
BoroucH and Sir De Lacy Evans have urged upon 
them. If Sir J. Burcoyyer’s opinion is to be conclusive, the 
army should be increased by 150,000 men ; and, perhaps, 
the Volunteers might at the same time be disbanded ; but to 
reject one mode of defence because Sir J. Burcoyne dis- 
approves of it, without adopting the still more costly substi- 
tute which he declares to be essential, does not show much 
respect for the authority by which all adverse critics are 
expected to be silenced. 

Even if it be granted that the advisers of the Government 
are quite right in saying that a large standing army is better 
than earthworks and forts, the question of the fortification 
of London remains untouched. We have not got the army 
which is proposed as a substitute for permanent defences. 
No Minister will ask, and no Parliament will vote, in time 
of peace the money which such an establishment would 
annually absorb, and the real question remains what is the 
best way of defending the capital with no other resources 
than a small regular army and a host of imperfectly trained 
Volunteers. This is not the question which either Sir J. 
Burcoyne or Sir H. Dovenas has answered ; and as it is 
impossible to deny either the vital importance of the inquiry 
or the differences of opinion which exist among the best-in- 
formed and most experienced officers in the service, it does 
seem to be pre-eminently a proper subject for investigation 
by a Commission which will command something like uni- 
versal assent to its decision. 

In refusing such an inquiry, Ministers are taking upon 
themselves a serious responsibility which they may one day 
have to answer for. It is idle to pretend that they are 
simply deferring to the military advice by which they are 
ordinarily assisted. The determination to trust the protec- 
tion of London to a small army, without the support of 
fortifications, is one which no military authority has said a 
word to justify. The means of defence on which Ministers 
choose to stake the safety of the country are thought ade- 
quate by none but civilians, and though it is undoubtedly 
true that the very large additions which have been recom- 
mended to the strength of the army are not within our power 
to obtain, it does not follow that the possibly inferior advan- 
tages of a system of fortifications might not greatly diminish 
the perils to which, in the event of invasion, the country would 
be exposed. ‘This is not a question which it is wise for 
Ministers to decide in opposition to the unanimous opinion 
of our ablest veterans. One may prefer to trust to nume- 
rous battalions, while another may think that for the defence 
of London, no less than for the defence of Lisbon, strong 
positions may be made to supply the want of men. All, 
however, are agreed on this—that if we are to have neither 
additional troops nor additional works, the provision made 
for the defence of the country is not the sufficient protection 
which Ministers affect to consider it. Their decision is 
simply a civilian judgment on a military question, and if 
only for the sake of setting themselves right with the 
country, they would do wisely to strengthen themselves by 
the Report of a competent Commission. 


SYRIA. 


HE more detailed accounts of the Syrian massacres gene- 
rally bear out the startling intelligence which at first 
seemed almost incredible. Lord Patwersron indeed speaks 
of the agency which had previously been at work in the 
Lebanon ; but the actual commencement of the feud, though 
it was probably premeditated by the Maronites, was iden- 
tical in its character with the manner in which quarrels have 
begun amongst barbarous tribes since their doings were first 
recorded in history. A monk found with his throat cut fur- 
nished, according to the jurisprudence of the Mountain, con- 
clusive evidence that the Druses must have been the authors 
of the murder. The Christians accordingly proceeded to kill 
the first Druses whom they could find, whilst others at- 
tempted to drive their hereditary enemies out of five or six 
villages which had been occupied incommon, They were, 


of course, prepared to expect a corresponding retaliation on 
the part of the Druses ; and about this stage of the contro- 
versy it was the duty of the Turkish authorities to interfere 
for the purpose of patching up the quarrel. A few threats, 
one or two punishments, and, above all, a compulsory payment 
of blood-money, would have produced atruce, which might pro- 
bably have lasted to the next assassination ; but the Pasha 
was incapable, and probably treacherous, and consequently 
the Druses, about the end of May, fired the Christian villages 
almost to the gates of Beyrout. At Hasbeya, the next object 
of their attack, a powerful Moslem Emir of the house of 
SHEBAB was slain, with all his family, apparently because his 
influence was obnoxious to the Pasha of Damascus. The 
Turkish officer in command was an active accomplice in the 
murder of the Christians, while the sister of the principal 
Druse chief saved the lives of four hundred women and chil- 
dren who had taken refuge in her palace. At Zahleh, and 
at Deir-el-Kammar, the troops of Kurscuip Pasua shared in 
the massacre, and when the European consuls at Beyrout 
afterwards remonstrated with the Druses, they saw reason 
to believe that the Turkish Governors were the real chiefs 
of the conspiracy. The strong feeling produced by a belief 
in their guilt may perhaps diminish the impartiality of the 
witnesses, and Mr, Brant, whose judgment is entitled to the 
highest respect, on the whole declines to attribute the Da- 
mascus massacre to the deliberate contrivance of the Governor. 
He declares, however, that the respectable Moslems were 
anxious for the restoration of order ; and he professes his in- 
ability to believe that a soldier who held a high command in 
the Crimea can have been influenced by the abject cowardice 
which seems the only alternative of guilt. The conduct of 
Fuap Pasua in sending the delinquent Pachas to Constanti- 
nople, instead of trying them on the spot, throws suspicion 
either on his own energy or on the good faith of the Go- 
vernment which may have refused to supply him with neces- 
sary powers. ‘The representatives of England and France 
will not be inclined to tolerate any squeamishness about 
capital punishment in the case of dignitaries who, if guilty 
at all, are respousible for the vilest treachery and murder. It 
is not impossible that the Pashas may have been influenced 
by political motives rather than by fanatical antipathy. Since 
the expulsion of Menemwet Aut from Syria, the Druses and 
Maronites have been governed by their respective chiefs 
under the paramount authority of the Porte ; and, as Lord 
PALMERSTON observed in the House of Commons, the arrange- 
ment, which seems natural in itself, has proved tolerably effi- 
cacious in maintaining the peace during a period of twenty 
years. The representatives of the sovereign power, like 
Imperial functionaries in other parts of the world, have con- 
stantly attempted to encroach on the local privileges of the 
mountaineers, and to Oriental politicians the rule of con- 
quering by division would at once occur without the aid of 
any Latin proverb. Between Druse schismatics and Maronite 
infidels the Turkish Governors might be, on the whole, in- 
different ; but a murderous feud dividing the two races could 
scarcely fail to increase the importance of the central autho- 
rity. The experiment has been carried too far in the 
Lebanon and at Damascus, and even the independent sove- 
reignty of the Porte is threatened by the indignation which 
has been roused through Western Christendom. The truest 
friend and most powerful protector of Turkey has more 
reason than any other Government to denounce the perfid 
or the weakness which has once more opened a field in the 
East for the vigilant ambition of France and of Russia. 
Lord SrratrorD DE Repctirre, who, on the Turkish ques- 
tion, has a right to interpret and express the policy of 
England, has more than once pointed out the necessity of 
providing against outrages which are incompatible with the 
prolonged existence of the Ottoman Empire. The preven- 
tion or postponement of the threatened partition is condi- 
tional on the establishment of some tolerable system of ad- 
ministration. 

For the present, the English Government has acted wisely 
in insisting on a joint and limited interference regulated by 
a convention with the Porte. Austria and Prussia had in- 
dependently arrived at a similar conclusion in their resolution 
to maintain the treaty of Paris. It is not desirable to submit 
Europe to the risks of war for the sake of a problematic 
benetit to the Christian inhabitants of Syria. The vast bulk 
of the population of Asiatic Turkey is obstinately Mussul- 
man, and if-it fell under the dominion of any Christian 
Power it could only be kept in subjection by the sword. It 
is probable that a new province in the Levant might, as the 
Emperor Napoteon recently stated, prove a source of 
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weakness to France, rather than an addition to her power ; 
but at the same time a possession unprofitable in itself would 
be a danger to England, and a challenge or invitation to 
Russia to follow the example. The German Powers dread 
the dismemberment of European Turkey, and they would 
regard the aggrandizement of Russia with additional jea- 
lousy if it were effected in pursuance of an understanding 
with France. Religious sympathy and chivalrous resent- 
ment are noble motives for action, but there had been no 
massacres in Savoy or Nice before the recent annexation, 

It is natural that some political philanthropists should an- 
nounce that the Ottoman empire is doomed to irretrievable 
destruction. Enough, they say, was done in the Crimea, and 
subsequently by the Treaty of Paris, for an organization which 
can no longer be galvanized into the semblance of life ; and it 
would be better to acquiesce in the law of nature by which ruin 
follows weakness far more certainly than punishment treads 
on the heels of crime. The conclusion might suit the pur- 
pose of moralists or of prophets, but statesmen know that 
the death of States merely implies a political change, and 
that the nation survives under some alternative rule. The 
difficulty of the Eastern question consists, not in condemning 
the Turkish system, but in devising another horn for the 
inevitable dilemma. The emancipation of Syria from the 
Porte would perpetuate chronic wars among the hostile 
tribes which fill the country, and in almost all the European 
provinces a partition would similarly lead to an internecine 
war of races. Notwithstanding the numerous moral and 
political defects of the Turkish Government, no materials 
for a more equal and vigorous administration are to be found 
among its subjects. The Greek clergy are as worthless and 
corrupt as the Moslem officials, and to rival sects of Christians 
they are incomparably less tolerant. Some light will, perhaps, 
hereafter be thrown on the Eastern question by the progress of 
those provinces which havesuccessfully been detached, in all but 
name, from the Empire. Wallachia and Moldavia may here- 
after show that they can govern themselves without assist- 
ance, and Servia contains the nucleus of a vigorous and enter- 
prising race. There is no reason to suppose that Syria could 
dispense with a foreign ruler, if the rights of the SuLTAN were 
to be confiscated by the Great Powers as a punishment for 
the delinquency of his officers ; and Lord Patmerston is jus- 
tified in asking the sympathizing friends of the Maronites 
who the new possessor of Syria is to be. A household con- 
sisting of a helpless husband, a termagant wife, and a pack of 
mutinous children is not a satisfactory ohject of contempla- 
tion ; but a prudent neighbour can only shrug her shoulders 
when busybodies remark that something must be done. In 
the domestic circle, as on the Eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, misery and anarchy are of indigenous growth, and, as 
long as their elements exist, they are likely to be permanent. 
Greeks and Latins, and Druses and Mussulmans will long 
continue to cultivate, as almost their only religious virtue, 
the duty of hating and plundering one another, and the 
Turks will too probably look on with complacency while hog 
bites dog or dog bites hog. A military occupation by France 
or Russia would only introduce an additional source of eon- 
fusion and injustice. English statesmen cannot afford to 
abandon, in consequence of a barbarous outbreak, thesteadiest 
and best-considered principles of national policy. 


DISARMAMENT OF INDIA. 


‘ro disarmament of the whole population of India, im- 
peratively as it seems to be called for by reason and 
principle, involves difficulties of the greatest seriousness. It 
would be taxing human nature too highly to expect that the 
English settlers scattered over the country will consent to 
surrender their arms without resistance. The mutiny, though 
it has lost much of its interest in England, is still in India 
an event which necessarily colours the whole life and thought 
of everybody who was within its sphere. Of the Euro- 
peans established in the Lower Provinces, a certain number 
were actually attacked in their homes, and gallantly beat 
off their assailants with the arms in their possession. 
There are many more who believe that they would have 
been certainly marked out for massacre if they had not been 
known to be well supplied with guns and ammunition, and 
all the remainder feel that the terror and distress of the 
crisis would have been fearfully aggravated had they been 
exposed to it with the sense of utter helplessness. It is, 
therefore, no matter of surprise that the proposal of the 
Government to weed the whole country of offensive weapons 


has been received by the Anglo-Indians with a storm of 
indignation, and that the Judges of the Supreme Court, who, 
much to the disturbance of English associations, are active 
political agitators in India, should have made violent speeches 
against the measure in the Legislative Council at Calcutta. 

Yet the point in debate, whether the Disarming Act shall 
apply to Europeans, does really involve the whole question of the 
nature of British dominion in the East. The possession of arms 
has, fromall time, been the badgeof powerand privilegein India. 
Any one class which is allowed to retain them when they are 
denied to the rest of the population mounts up, in virtue of 
the exception, to the position of an aristocracy. The issue 
is therefore most formidable. If English rule in India is to 
be that of an empire over an empire, it has some moral jus~ 
tification, as well as the justification of facts. . We may hope, 
by carefully shaping our policy, to give the Hindoo a better 
government than he has ever enjoyed, and a more even 
administration of justice; nor, miserably little as is the pro- 
mise of improvement at present, is it quite a chimerical 
expectation that his character may in the long run be per- 
manently elevated, his faith purified, and his perverted civi- 
lization exchanged for a healthier culture. But if, on the 
other hand, our dominion is to be that of race over race, it 
is simply the most terrible of misfortunes for both English- 
man and Hindoo, It would be flying in the face of positive 
knowledge to deny that men of Saxon breed make the 
harshest of oligarchs. Until quite recently they have seldom 
come in contact with a people of inferior civilization without 
either extirpating or enslaving it. The very qualities which 
constitute English greatness, the very virtues which give our 
countrymen success in their own social organization, and 
in the struggle with rival nations or in the conflict with 
the powers of nature, become depravities when the self- 
reliant freeman is suddenly converted into the member 
of an aristocracy of blood. He becomes first arrogant 
and then cruel. He gets first to dislike and despise, and 
then to abhor, those whose weakness, or indolence, or sensu- 
ality, or fanaticism, indisposes them to become his instru- 
ments in carrying out his immediate object, which is generally 
the acquisition of wealth. Even if we were absolutely care- 
less of the interests of the native population, we could not 
afford to pave the way for the steady demoralization of an 
appreciable fraction of the English people by establishing a 
capitalist oligarchy in India. The reflection of Indian ideas 
on English opinion, and particularly on the opinions of the 
English religious world, is already doing serious harm. 

The Government of India has got rid for the present of 
the stress of the difficulty by consenting to alter the clause 
in the Pill which regulated the issue of licenses for the ex- 
ceptional possession of arms, As originally framed, this 
provision might have placed a European planter under an 
obligation to apply to a native magistrate for a license, and 
the jurisdiction of a black skin over a white has now for 
years been that particular violation of the order of nature to 
which the settlers have looked forward with deepest aversion. 
It is of course possible, by a judicious regulation of the terms 
on which licenses are to be granted, to leave the whole Euro- 
pean population in arms without openly disturbing the 
equality before the law of Englishman and Hindoo. This 
is probably the shape which the inevitable compromise will 
assume ; but, though it is inevitable, we must not be induced 
to blame’ the Government of India for having at first @t- 
tempted to carry out a universal disarmament. It is extremely 
unfortunate that the principal information of the British 
public respecting Indian questions which are not of Imperial 
concern is derived from the Calcutta letters of the Z%imes, 
which seem to be written (we speak merely from conjecture) 
by a gentleman connected with that portion of the Indian 
press which is entirely dependent on and supported by the 
planters. In his last communication, this writer argued that 
the Arms Bill was a gratuitous folly of the Indian Govern- 
ment, while in a long series of preceding letters he had been 
insisting, with an iteration not perhaps very intelligible to 
his English readers, that the Commission appointed to inves- 
tigate the relations between the indigo planters and the 
native peasant had not brought home a single act of oppression 
to any one European. These two allegations hang together. 
The English speculators in Indian produce have long been 
accused of habitual violence to the Bengal ryot, and if the 
charge have any ground, there is of course a new reason 
against constituting them the only armed men among a de- 
fenceless population. It is, however, extremély likely that 
injustice has been done to them. The accusatior proceeds 
chiefly, not from the officers of the Indian Government, but 
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from the Missionaries, who are not always the best of 
witnesses when speaking of actual or ible converts, We 
can perceive here in London that, Ne i treatment the 
religious world may think good enough for an obstinate 
heathen, it can scarcely be persuaded to allow that a Negro- 
Christian ought even to labour for his bread ; and in the 
same spirit the Baptist missionaries in Bengal, much of 
whose conduct to the ryots does them infinite honour, 
may nevertheless be a little blind to the provocations 
which the planter receives from the native, and have 
their eyes a little too wide open to the punishment which 
the native sometimes draws down upon himself in return. 
If it should be proved on the clearest testimony that an 
English planter had handsomely cudgelled a ryot who had 
contracted in the clearest language to plant indigo and then 
had calmly cultivated quite a different crop, nobody of sense 
would be much astonished or extraordinarily scandalized. 
But, while it may be conceded that there is not very much 
to correct, and a good deal to applaud, in the present state 
of relations between the planter and the peasantry, it is 
quite another question whether the European speculator 
should have bestowed upon him an unlimited liberty to 
coerce the ryot. Many of the demands of the Calcutta 
newspapers go this length, and it would be no inconsiderable 
advance on the way if the Europeans were to become the 
sole armed class in India. Hampered, as he asserts himself 
to be, by the chicane of the law, and perpetually exposed to 
the unfriendly observation of the missionaries and the Civil 
Service, the planter even now contrives to administer an 
occasional sound thrashing to his slippery hirelings. It is 
the duty of the Indian Government to see that the indul- 
gence now and then allowed to British blood in a fume does 
not degenerate into a legalized tyranny. The assumption is 
sometimes made in England that a capitalist is, ex vi termini, 
a benefactor to the human species, but it is a very violent 
assumption in India. 


GARIBALDIL 


has no reason to complain of the paucity 
or backwardness ®f his advisers; and until further news 
arrives from Syria, Europe is happily at leisure to watch the 
progress of the drama which is at present performed in 
Southern Italy. Little surprise would have been excited if 
the Sicilian Dictator had sailed at once to Naples, relying on 
the sympathy of all the intelligent classes and on the dissen- 
sions in the army. As he appears to have decided on the 
more cautious alternative of feeling his way through Calabria, 
it is not difficult to understand his motives, and there is 
reasonable ground for anticipating his success. As one of 
his ablest followers observes, he is combining a recruiting tour 
with a campaign, for it is his object to enlist the population of 
every province which he occupies under his liberating banner. 
Several local leaders had solicited his assistance in raising 
an insurrection in Calabria; and when he has enabled them 
te take full military possession of their own district, he will 
probably leave them in a position to occupy the Neapolitan 
troops, who will be at the same time wanted to assist in the 
defence of the home provinces and of the capital. The pos- 
session of the foot of Italy will isolate the garrison which 
still causes a certain uneasiness by its presence in the citadel 
of Messina. The fortress is essentially a té#e du pont for an 
amy which holds it in connexion with the Italian shore. 
Reggio, according to the latest intelligence, is already taken, 
and as soon as Seylla passes into the possession of the be- 
sieging force, the citadel merely becomes a prison for a portion 
of the Neapolitan troops. 

Immediately on his return to Messina from that mysterious 
expedition which so forcibly revived the impression of his 
romantic character and position, GARIBALDI proceeded to join 
the detachments which he had sent across the Straits some 
days previously. The object of his solitary departure from 
Sicily is not precisely stated, and some have supposed that 
he wished to hold a secret interview with the Kine whose 
dominions he isextendingin pertinacious defiance of his orders. 
It would appear, however, from the latest accounts, that he 
simply went on a reconnoitring expedition ; and it may be pre- 
sumed that, if he negotiates at all, it will be for the purpose 
of obtaining support and removing obstacles, and not for the 
sake of useless discussion as to his own future policy. At 
present, he has a great advantage over statesmen and diplo- 
matists in the consciousness of a definite object which 
it is not even expedient to conceal; and he must be well 


fame, he is absolutely independent of a Cabinet which 
cannot oppose him too far. A year ago, in deference to the 
Kixe’s wishes, he suppressed for a time the association 
which he had formed under the name of La Nazione 
Armata. The enthusiasm created by his exploits has now 
turned the “armed nation” into a living reality. As 
France armed in 1793 and Germany in 1813, all the North 
of Italy is now pouring into the field where the independence 
of the nation can alone be effectually won. In answer to 
the remonstrance of foreign Powers, the Sardinian Govern- 
ment may truly allege the impossibility of suppressing the 
popular crusade. The instinct of the people, under the 
guidance of a heroic leader, has apprehended the truth, 
that the first condition of freedom and greatness is ability 
and readiness to fight. There is as little difficulty in dis- 
cerning the enemy as in understanding the paramount duty 
of action. Constitutions, oaths, sophistry, protests in favour of 
municipal independence, may produce some effect among the 
inexperienced Liberals of Naples ; but the people of Northern 
Italy and the Lombardo-Sicilian army know that, under any 
disguise, the Bourson must be detected and overthrown. 
The recent rumour of Austrian interference, though it 
proved to be untrue, will have strengthened the con- 
viction that a separate dynasty at Naples will always be 
the instrument of the national enemy. No arguments will 
convince GaRIBALDI or his associates that Italy will be 
strengthened by the presence of internal treason and the 
perpetuation of disunion. A Bourson Sovereign, pledged 
to follow in all respects the foreign policy of Turin, would 
present an absurd and purposeless anomaly. If, on the other 
hand, he were at liberty to follow his own judgment or in- 
clinations, Italy, in case of difference with France or with 
Austria, would be placed between two fires. It may yohege 
be fortunate that the unparalleled crimes of the dynasty 
justify a dethronement which might otherwise be harsh and 
unpopular. The Grand Dukes of Tuscany had deserved far 
less badly of their subjects, and yet the prospect of their 
restoration has already become a chimera. It is highly pro- 
bable that the Court of Naples may have numerous sup- 
porters among the rabble and the peasantry ; but a nation 
is represented, not by the ignorant multitude, but by those 
who can think and fight for its welfare. If the Sruarts 
were expelled from England by an educated minority of the 
whole nation, the fate of the effete Boursons may well be 
determined without regard to the opinions of a portion of 
the mob. 

Disinterested advisers desire GARIBALDI to interrupt his 
progress, because he will form a heterogeneous kingdom, and 
also on the ground that if he succeeds at Naples, he will find 
himself in front of the French at Rome and of the Austrians 
at Venice. It is highly probable that an Italian Parliament 
may not at first work smoothly, and that it may be necessary 
to allow prerogatives to the Crown which would be deemed 
unconstitutional if they were assumed in England. It will be 
strange if any difficulty or irregularity should be worse than 
the oppression and debasing cruelty which the new system of 
goverument will supersede. The Piedmontese Constitution has 
been faithfully preserved, though it was exposed to far more 
imminent danger, and a nation which has, on its own initiative, 
recently conquered its independence in the field, is not likely to 
throw away its franchises at the feet of any ruler. When the 
struggle is once concluded, Italians may fairly anticipate a 
burst of prosperity and progress surpassing that of almost any 
period in the history of the modern world. All their pride 
will be associated with the abolition of despotism ; nor will 
they be driven, like the French, into abject submission by 
the fear of a democratic anarchy which they have, happily, 
never experienced. The dynasty which they have placed at 
their head owes all its splendour to the loyalty with which 
it has maintained internal freedom and shared the contest 
for national independence. 

As to Rome and Venice, there is certainly reason to anti- 
cipate a further struggle ; but Garrpaup1, who has never 
shown a disposition to undue rashness, may be trusted to 
abstain from a useless collision with the French ison of 
the capital. With Lamorici®re’s mercenaries he will be 
fully able to deal when the remaining Papal States are en- 
closed on every side by the dominions of the Italian King. 
It is not even impossible that a future Pope, less fanatical 
than Prius 1X., may think a friendly understanding with his 
own countrymen more desirable than a transfer of the 
Holy See to Toledo or to Jerusalem. The Italians would 
pamper their Pythoness to repletion if she would consent to 


aware that, during his present flow of success and of 


utter, as in the old Quelf times, patriotic responses, and 
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their local attachment would be a surer support than 
the sentimentalities of English converts, or the noisy 
enthusiasm of remote [Irish peasants, or the pre- 
carious influence of old women at Vienna. As to the 
struggle with Austria, it is evident that the Quadrilateral 
will not be easily taken ; but war may be postponed, circum- 
stances may change, and at the worst the Italians can 
scarcely be less pre for the contest when they already 
hold the rest of the Peninsula. In another year it will 
become the fashion even for official authorities in Parliament 
to profess a belief in the Kingdom which will probably have 
come into actual existence. 


THE LAW REFORMS OF THE SESSION. 


BILL of three clauses, to enable the CHANCELLOR to 

act upon the Report of Lord Lynpuurst’s Commission 
on the mode of taking evidence in Chancery, is the sole sub- 
stantial result of all the law-reforming zeal which was ex- 
hibited at the commencement of the session. Nothing could 
be more magnificent than the promises which the Ministers 
held out in the Speech with which the QuEEN opened the 
session. Bankruptcy law was to be thoroughly reformed, 
the tenure of land was to be revolutionized, and the extra 
expense and needless delay which attend the simple operation 
of buying an estate were to be summarily got rid of by a 
general registration of titles. Then the consolidation of the law, 
on which an unfortunate Commission has already bestowed 
years of ill-directed and unproductive labour, was at last to be 
taken in hand in earnest ; and, as if this were not work enough 
for one year, the CHANCELLOR threw in his pet project of the 
abolition of his own Court, under the colour of a fusion of Law 
and Equity. When this ambitious programme appeared, it 
needed no sagacity to foresee a more or less complete failure. 
If there had been no Treaty and no Reform Bill—if the 
House of Lords had yielded in all meekness to the wild sug- 
gestions of the CHaNnceLLor of the ExcuEQquer, and the House 
of Commons had given itself up bound hand and foot into the 
hands of the ArrorNEY-GENERAL—time alone would have 
defeated the greater part of the projected measures. As it 
is, the much-needed Bankruptcy Reform has been lost 
because the House did not choose to take it in trust 
from the ATTORNEY-GENERAL without a full discussion of 
every one of its three hundred and odd clauses. The Bills 
for the consolidation of the Criminal Law have shared the 
same fate. The promised Conveyancing reform made even 
less progress than it had done under Lord Dersy, for Sir 
H. Carrns did get so far as to introduce a Bill, which Sir 
R. Beruert has not found the opportunity to do. The 
remaining subject—the so-called fusion of Law and Equity— 
was vigorously grappled with ; but, unluckily for Lord Camp- 
BELL, the Law Lords unanimously condemned the principle 
of his Bill, and only allowed it to pass after striking out all 
the clauses by which it was attempted to destroy the juris- 
diction of the Court of Chancery. 

Amid all these wrecks, the Bill for the reform of the pro- 
cedure of the Court of Chancery has escaped destruction ; 
and though it has attracted little attention, it may prove 
a more solid gain to those who have the misfortune to be 
concerned in litigation than some of the more preten- 
tious schemes which have met with so disastrous a fate. 
The great merit of the Bill is, that it proceeds on a prin- 
ciple diametrically opposed to that on which the Law and 
Equity Bill was originally framed. Both measures were 
directed to the removal of the same evil. After the sweeping 
reforms of 1852, which converted the Court of Chancery from 
the most dilatory to the most expeditious tribunal in the 
kingdom, there remained one crying grievance to which the 
old Commission had not the courage to apply the true 
remedy. The simple truth is that, by its present methods of 
procedure, the Court of Chancery has no means of doing 
justice where facts are in dispute. In the majority of cases 
equitable questions do not much turn upon controverted 
evidence. Disputes of fact, which lie at the bottom 
of nine-tenths of the litigation in the Common Law 
Courts, are comparatively rare in Courts of Equity, partly 
from the nature of the subjects dealt with, and partly from 
the great facilities for compelling a defendant to admit the 
truth. This is no doubt the reason why, for centuries, the 
Court of Chancery was content with a machinery for pro- 
curing evidence which was a disgrace to a civilized tribunal, 
Witnesses were examined solely on written interrogatories, 


and the only substitute for cross-examination was the absurd | 


practice of filing cross-interrogatories .before it was known 
what answers a witness had given in his examination in 
chief. Many persons foresaw that the remedy which was 
attempted in 1852 would prove inadequate. Since that 
time, oral examination and cross-examination of witnesses 
has been allowed ; but it takes place before an officer whoknows 
nothing about the cause, and no opportunity is given to the 
judge who ultimately decides of observing the demeanour 
and testing the honesty of the witnesses on whose testi- 
mony he has to act. e result of this has been, that the 
Court cannot do justice in any case where a serious conflict 
of evidence arises. 

This admitted defect of the procedure in Chancery was 
the ground on which the apology for the Law and Equity 
Bill mainly rested. It purported to effect a large transfer 
of jurisdiction from Courts which could not deal with facts 
to Courts which had brought this department of practice 
to considerable perfection. The vice of the Bill was, that 
it wholly overlooked the difficulty of transferring equitable 
principles to Common Law Courts, and the impossibility of 
working them out under the technical system of pleading 
which enables a man who is sued by his tradesman for an 
account which he cannot dispute to raise a host of false 
issues for the perpen of embarrassing his adversary by delay 
and expense. Such a machinery, applied to the nice questions 
which arise in Equity, would have been doubly mischievous, 
and it is obvious that the right way of remedying a single 
fault in the procedure of any Court is rather to correct its 
process than to take away its jurisdiction altogether, 

This is what the Chancery Evidence Bill attempts to do, 
and there is every reason to believe that the experiment will be 
crowned with success. The substance of the Report agreed to 
by Lord Lynpuurst’s Commission, which included almost all 
the Law Lords, and five Equity judges, besides several eminent 
counsel and solicitors, may be stated ina few words, In 
future, whenever any party to a cause foresees a contest as 
to facts, he is to have the right of claiming an investigation 
in open Court by vivd voce evidence before the judge who 
tries the cause, either with or without the assistance of a jury, 
as may be agreed. There was but one dissentient voice. 
Lord Sr. Leonarps, in a separate Report, without denying 
the advantage to the cause of truth which this rational mode 
of procedure would preduce, objected to the proposal on the 
same ground on which the former Commissioners had hesi- 
tated to recommend it. Lord Sr. Leonarps urges, with 
:ome reason, that a Vice-Chancellor has already as much work 
as any human being can be expected to perform efficiently. 
He sits in Court from ten till four, and then, with a 
wearied mind, adjourns to chambers to h through im- 
portant business which might well occupy one-half of his 
time. If to these duties be added the task of presiding 
over the examination of witnesses, and making such notes as 
will suffice for the guidance of a Court of Appeal, it is thought 
that the value of the decisions of the ablest judges may be 
impaired by the distraction and weariness of mind conse- 
quent on such prolonged and various occupations, The 
simple answer to these objections seems to be that to ascer- 
tain the truth is one of the first duties of a judge, and that, 
whether the task be easy or difficult, this is precisely the 
part of his judicial duties which he cannot safely delegate to 
an inferior officer. If the Equity judges are likely to be 
overworked, there is an easy remedy for this evil by an in- 
crease in their number ; and, indeed, this step has long been 
called for to enable the Act of 1852 to be carried ont 
in its integrity. The design of that Act was that all 
questions of a judicial character which might arise in 
the conduct of accounts and inquiries in chambers should 
be determined by the judge himself; but the impossibility 
of being in two places at once has compelled the Vice- 
Chancellors to delegate to their chief clerks a great of 
the functions which properly belong to themselves, An 
increase in the staff of judges, so as to enable them to devote 
a suitable portion of their time to sitting in Chambers, is 
the only remedy ; and, if the new method of taking evidence 
should hasten the time when the necessary addition shall be 
made to the strength of the Bench, the incidental benefit of 
the measure will be scarcely less than the direct advantage 
which it will afford in the investigation of the truth of 
disputed allegations. In every aspect, the Bill which has 
just passed promises to effect a most important improvement 
in the administration of justice, and goes far to redeem 
a! barrenness of the session in other measures of Law 
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THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


are told that the Oxford Local Examinations have 
now “become an institution ””—the University having 
been induced by their success to agree to a scheme under 
which the system, instead of being temporary, will become 
permanent, and work of itself without further reference to 
the University legislature. We beg leave to say that the 
deliberate opinion of the University has never been pro- 
nounced in the matter. No opportunity for fair discussion 
has been given. The enactment rendering the delegacy per- 
manent was shufied through with the same determination to 
evade fair opposition which was displayed in the original 
passing of the scheme. We will venture to say that 
many even of the resident members of Convocation, and 
almost all the non-residents, were ignorant that this gigan- 
tic erotchet was being imposed on them in perpetuity. The 
authors of the project are men of great zeal and excel- 
lent intentions, as we have more than once acknowledged. 
But we feel bound to say that their anxiety to carry out a 
plan they think extraordinarily wise and useful has made 
them forget that the best criterion of wisdom and utility is 
full discussion; and, moreover, that the University is en- 
titled to an observance of the rules of business and of equity 
at their hands. We are not at all sure that it is not their 
misgivings as to the success of their scheme, rather than 
their satisfaction at its results, which leads them to drive 
thus violently and blindly on. 

It is high time that the University should see where it is 
going in this matter. It ought not, without further con- 
sideration, to proceed headlong on a path which may lead 
directly to injustice, and ultimately to still more calamitous 
results, Of the injustice which is being done, the triumphant 
article in the Zimes to which we allude contains, upon the 
face of it, sufficient proof. We are informed, in comparing 
the results of the examination of 1860 with those of the 
examination of 1859, that, “if we examine the causes of 
“ failure in detail, we find reason to believe that the exa- 
“mination of 1860 has shown a decided and general dete- 
“rioration in the quality of the elementary work, on the 
“ part, not only of the seniors, but of the juniors. Of the eighty- 
“ nine senior candidates who failed in the preliminary examina- 
“ tion of 1859, only six were rejected as below the mark in 
“ more than two points of the preliminary work. In 1860, the 
“ number deficient in more than two points was thirty-nine. 
“ Thirty-three seniors failed in arithmetic in 1859, 26 in 
“ spelling, 12 in geography ; while, in 1860, the failures 
“ were, in geography 32, in spelling 46, and, in arithmetic, 
“no fewer than 79! The deterioration is nearly as great in 
“ the case of the juniors. In 1859, 39 junior candidates only 
“ were rejected for failing in more than two points ; in 1860, 
“ the number so rejected was 82. The failures in spelling 
“ have risen from 39 to 58 ; and the failures in arithmetic, 
“ from 15 to 85.” Does any human being believe that, in 
such subjects as spelling and arithmetic—the most regular 
and routine subjects of all—the candidates of one year 
can really differ from those of the next in the proportion 
of 39 to 58, and 15 to 85% Is it not manifest 
that what is described as an astonishing fluctuation in 
the acquirements of the candidates is really a fluctuation 
in the standard of the examiners, perfectly natural, but 
utterly fatal to the fairness of the examination? We have 
always predicted that such fluctuations of the standard— 
which are too much felt and cause too much injustice even 
at Oxford itself, where there is an unbroken tradition, and 
where teachers, pupils, and examiners form one body, and 
constantly influence and check each other—would pass all 
bounds when the examinations were extended, without any 
guiding tradition, to candidates dispersed over the whole 
country. It is idle to think that the mind of the University 
—supposing the mind of the University to be peculiarly 
apt for examining in spelling and arithmetic—can permeate 
this vast and disjointed mass, or be present in every 
examiner on the large and motley Board. This evil will be 
aggravated by the increased difficulty of obtaining good 
examiners, which, the novelty and zest of the thing being 
over, has already begun to be felt. 

But even supposing the standard to be steady and just, 
we maintain that an examination of picked pupils is not a 
fair test as between school and school. Nothing is a 
fair test as between school and school but a thorough 
examination of the whole school, or at least of its higher 
classes. The tendency to cram the clever pupils for honours, 
and neglect the rest, is too perceptible even in upper-class 


schools ; it is too perceptible even in some colleges of the 
Universities ; and in the middle-class schools it is certain 
to be stimulated by these “local” honours to a most injurious 
extent. It is all very well to tell the master of a “Commer- 
“cial Academy,” who is struggling for existence, and knows 
that a name or two in the Oxford list of local honours 
will be the best possible puff, that the surest way of 
ultimately producing first-rate excellence is to pay equal 
attention to the whole school, and that the nursery ground 
which is on the whole best cultivated will afford the finest 
choice of prize plants. He disregards your sage precepts and 
horticultural metaphors, and goes in by what he knows to be 
the nearest way for the prize, which, if obtained, will cover, 
in the eyes of his customers, all deficiencies and all neglect. 
One of the great obstacles to all the grand schemes of national 
education which are propounded is the expense; and the 
expense might be greatly diminished by examining speci- 
men pupils instead of examining the school. Yet, of all 
the educational projectors, no one has proposed a plan which 
all must see to be most convenient and economical, but 
which all likewise see to be utterly inadequate and unfair. 
If the University of Oxford thinks fit to go beyond those 
duties towards the upper classes which it very imperfectly 
performs, and to take upon itself the care of middle-class 
education, there are two courses open to it. It may either 
undertake to inspect and examine all middle-class schools, 
or it may institute a board for certificating middle-class 
schoolmasters. ‘The first of these two plans, if it were pos- 
sible, would exercise a good and safe influence on schools ; 
the second, which is perfectly feasible, and which we have 
repeatedly suggested, would exercise a good and safe influence 
on the schoolmasters. The influence exercised by the present 
scheme is not good or safe. It attempts to do, by a com- 
pendious method, that which is not feasible, and in the 
attempt it does mischief and injustice. 

But, as we have said, this immediate injustice to the 
schoolmasters and their pupils is not all. The continuance 
of the system is too likely to entail social consequences of 
a graver kind. In the earlier stages of society, the supply 
of intellectual labour is below the need, and it is then safe 
and beneficial to draw youths by all possible inducements 
from manual labour and commerce to intellectual callings. 
But in the stage of social progress at which we have arrived, 
the market of intellectual labour is rather glutted, and to 
tempt a youth from the farm or the counter to a learned 
profession or literary life, with no surer proof of his intel- 
lectual capacity than a mere boyish examination can afford, 
and with no Fellowship, or even Exhibition, to maintain 
him, is to risk making him unhappy, and to expose society 
to the danger arising from his disappointed and soured 
ambition. Even at the Universities themselves, not a 
few lives are marred, and rendered useless or worse, by 
the effects of scholastic distinctions which the winner 
wants the talent, the spirit, or the bodily strength 
to sustain in after life. Yet at the Universities the intoxi- 
cating effect of academical honours and class-lists published 
in the newspapers is corrected by the presence of equals and 
superiors, and by all the influences which, in a large society, 
teach a man his just,level and the true value of his achieve- 
ments. A youth from a middle-class school who sees his 
name in the class-list of all England has no such correctives 
to keep his head cool, and may easily be led by excited 
vanity to make a fatal mistake in life. A perusal of the 
arguments put forward by the amiable authors of this scheme 
has satisfied us that they have not thought out the conse- 
quences of what they are doing. They are bound to do so 
before they hurry the University further in its present 
course. Otherwise, refusing to listen to reason, they, in 
common with many other educational enthusiasts, may 
perhaps be brought to a consciousness of their precipitation 
by grave social disasters. 


THE KING OF DAHOMEY. 


BBEOKUTA is a name which a good many of our 
readers heard, we venture to say, for the first time in 

the last fortnight. Yet with a certain circle of the English 
public it has long been a household word. It is the desig- 
nation of a sort of missionary-town on the west side of 
Africa, which furnishes some of the choicest examples of 
negro piety for the edification of the religious world. It has 
all sorts of tracts and little books written about it, and is as 
often alluded to from the Exeter Hall platform as Damascus 
or Messina on the floor of St. Stephen’s, Yet most people, 
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as we have said, know nothing of it. The tract-writer 
taboos all he touches, and where the initiated read, the rest 
of the world keep scrupulously aloof. Some injustice is thus 
done to Abbeokuta and the Abbeokutans. The place is 
really a remarkable one. Close upon the great slave-trading 
and slave-hunting monarchies of Dahomey and Ashantee, a 
semi-civilized, semi-Christian community has been formed, 
wonderfully elevated above the bloody and cruel barbarism 
which prevails throughout these coasts. The Abbeokutans 
are not only a comparatively cultivated, but a very gallant 
little people. The missionaries, much to their credit, have 
fostered some of the severer virtues among their flock, as 
well as those graces of obedience and submission to which 
they are elsewhere too exclusively wedded ; and, some years 
ago, it was under missionary encouragement that the towns- 
men of Abbeokuta ventured to make a stand against the 
late King of Danomey and his brigade of Amazons, whom 
they defeated ignominiously. 

The Dahomitan monarch who failed to take Abbeokuta is 
now dead, and his successor has selected it as the place which 
is to furnish the material part of the ceremonies at his coro- 
nation. It must be admitted that this “young and chival- 
“yous” sovereign behaves in a thoroughly straightforward 
way. He does not try to out-diplomatize the Abbeokutans, 
“ like thieves who want to cheat each other.” He does not 
astonish the Abbeokatan Ambassador during an audience 
by suddenly expressing his regret that their relations are in 
so unpromising a state. He has no transports always ready, 
waiting to convey his Amazons “to Cochin-China.” On the 
contrary, he sends a deliberate message, informing the Abbeo- 
kutans that in such and such a month, and on such and such 
a day of the month, he will hold a great slave-hunt in their 
district. Some of his captives he announces that he intends 
to sell, but the greater part he requires in order that they 
may be sacrificed in memory of his father and in honour of 
his own accession. He even gives an idea how many he shall 
want. ‘There is no shuffling in his policy. He is not at all 
the man first to disclaim all wish for material aggrandize- 
ment, and theu to lay his hand on a Savoy or a Nice. With 
honourable frankness, he states that he has built a large 
canoe, and dug the bed of a small lake, and that he wishes 
to have blood enough to fill the lake and float the canoe, 

Unfortunately, there is too much reason for thinking that 
this open-hearted young Monarch will be as good as his 
word unless the Abbeokutans can contrive to thrash him as 
thoroughly as they did his father. There is a book in 
existence which shows what a Dahomitan coronation really 
is. Some years ago, the English naval authorities on the west 
coast of Africa, in their infinite simplicity, despatched Com- 
mander Fores to Dahomey, with instructions to request the 
Kine to give up slave-hunting and take to trading in palm- 
oil. The English Plenipotentiary reached the capital just when 

isely the same ceremonies were being solemnized at 
the accession of the late Kina which are about to be 
solemnized by his successor. The volumes which contain 
the story of the mission ought not to be read by anybody 
with a tendency to nausea, but there are few books so grimly 
curious. Commander Forses found Dahomitan society en- 
tirely based upon capital punishment. Death was the sole 
penalty known to the law, and the sole subject of thought 
and conversation. The state of things was singularly like 
the condition of Paris during the Reign of Terror. Gentlemen 
joked each other habitually about the loss of their heads, 
and decapitation was the topic which pervaded their deli- 
cate badinage when in the company of ladies. The 
fine-art manufactures of Dahomey consisted exclusively 
of human skulls in various combinations. From the trinkets 
of women to the decorations of a dining-room no other 
ornament was known. The Ambassador must have felt the 
exquisite absurdity of his errand in such a place and among 
such a people, but he solemnly demanded an audience of the 
Kine, and was received. His Masgsty heard, with quiet 
irony of expression, the suggestion that he should begin 
dealing in palm-oil, and invited Captain Forpes to witness 
the great ceremonial of the next day. We will not attempt 
to epitomize the ghastly scene which was then performed, 
merely observing that it ended in a scramble of captives tied 
up in baskets who were thrown among the mob to be torn 
in pieces. The gloomiest imagination cannot conceive what 
is in store for the Abbeokutans if the Kine is successful 

inst them. 

While Commander Forses was in Dahomey, the army, 
male and female, was clamouring to be led against Abbeo- 
kuta, Shortly afterwards it marched, with the Kine as 


General, and, as we have said, was entirely defeated. There 
is no doubt that the Abbeokutans can do a second time what 
they did before, if they have only a little help and a little 
encouragement. What is the amount of difficulty which 
attends despatching a few marines from Whydah we do not 
venture to pronounce, but it can scarcely be as great as 
Mr. Fortescue asserted it to be the other evening. At all 
events, it is worth while making the effort. e are so 
compromised already by our proceedings on this coast, 
that it is idle to talk of non-intervention; and the 
only question is, whether assistance given to Abbeokuta will 
be a serious blow and discouragement to the Slave-trade. 
On this point little doubt exists. The force which drives 
the new King of Danomery against Abbeokuta is not only 
cupidity or craving for revenge—it is also the exhaustion of 
his other hunting-grounds. Such are the ravages which the 
demand for slaves has occasioned on all the west side of 
Africa, that populations worth harrying can scarcely now 
be found. The dealer has been forced to resort to the east 
coast of the continent for his human ware, and it was Com- 
mander Forsgs’s opinion that the famous Dahomitan brigade 
of women-soldiers had not been formed through any genuine 
preference for the military qualities of the sex, but simply 
because the country is comparatively empty of men. A 
repulse of the Dahomitans at Abbeokuta, now the sole opulent 
and populous district in those parts, would therefore do much 
to paralyse the whole traffic. It may help to place the 
country in the only state in which the horrors now prac- 
tised are likely to have an end—a state in which slaves will 
be obtained with so much difficulty and at so great risks, 
that the monarchies of Ashantee and Dahomey will have to 
find some other currency than human beings. If this occurs, 
these savage chiefs will possibly, in their insolvency, resort to 
the trade in palm-oil. So long, however, as slaves are to be 
had, there will be no legitimate traffic. There is the autho- 
rity of the King of AsHantee that slave-hunting has become 
a religious institution, and that, if he attempted to suppress 
it, it would be at the cost of his head. 


CARDINAL ANTONELLI. 


be most obsolete government in Europe appropriately sup- 
plies us with the only living specimen of an all-usurping 
Minister, mysteriously invulnerable in his absolute power in 
spite of public condemnation—such as we are puzzled to com- 
rem in the annals of former times. And, to complete the 

istorical illustration, this Minister is invested with the fantastic 
anachronism of theCardinal’s purple. Antonelli is the exact coun- 
pr gee of those specious jobbers in political ventures— Mazarin 
and Alberoni—in all the incidents which contribute to form cha- 
racter. Hence a striking coincidence between the ways and arts 
of these three adepts in cunning on behalf of a covetous passion 
for acquisition. Like Mazarin and Alberoni, Cardinal Antonelli 
springs from the lower classes, his principal fortune being 
an ample portion of the vigorous shrewdness proper to the 
Italian people, with a proportionate amount of animal passion. 
In the school of Roman Prelacy—the most admirable for develop- 
ing the unscrupulous faculties of astuteness—Antonelli acquired 
the versatile charms of a dexterous demeanour ever under con- 
trol, ever pleasantly pliant, ever winningly subservient to the 
dictates of interested desire. To a consummate mastery in the 
arts of craft, the prelatical education of Antonelli’s powerful 
nature was restricted. Its practical instincts encumbered them- 
selves as little with book-iearning as with principle. When, 
after noiseless years of underhand pursuit, Antonelli contrived to 
reach power, his conduct accordingly combined the wiliest artful- 
ness towards the fountain-heads of patronage with a cynic’s 
contempt for public opinion and the people’s rights. His policy 
was inspired by acute but narrow instincts, prompted by no 
larger views than the sordid passions of a grasping adventurer. 
This contrast between the vast resource of dexterity in dealing 
with individuals and the thoroughly grovelling purpose upon 
which it is expended, constitutes the distinctive Feature of Anto- 
nelli’s administration. By this systematic mutilation of subtle 
faculties he is stamped the genuine Roman Prelate—the accom- 
plished pupil of a school that distinctly imposes only a semblance 
of orders for the sake of emolument, and t therefore trains to a 
course of impious hypocrisy which instils a profligate contempt 
for every interest except of caste and individual profit. 

The Antonelli family comes ftom the Ciociaria—the savage 
mountain region that skirts the eastern edge of the Pontine 
Marshes. Its primitive sandal-shod population is as wild and 
uncouth as mi it be expected in a province confessedly the one 
most neglected by a government that at its best lets things go to 
ruin. It is a preserve for patriarchal lawlessness. The 
are wretchedly poor, but hardy, athletic, and enduring. ‘They 
are ardent in passions, intensely astute, and keenly alive to every 
prospect of gain, which they will sedulously pursue, regardless 
whether it be in the paths of thrifty industry or in walks of less 
lawful adventure. Cardinal’s father, Domenico, participated 
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in all his countrymen’s characteristic conditions. The child of 
parents at Sonnino, just one degree above that of labourers, his 
quickness attracted the attention of a canon in the hamlet, 
who was a member of the influential Ciociaro family Pellegrini. 
This ecclesiastic caused him to be instructed at the neighbouring 
school at Sezza, and continued through life his patron and pro- 
tector. On the Pope’s dethronement by the French, his partisans 
found in this remote district, with its wild inhabitants, excellent 
facilities for organizing a guerilla warfare against the Government. 
Domenico, by his patron’s advice, actively took part with the 
equivocal bands which then infested the country, waylaying con- 
voys, transports, and also sometimes travellers. Hence a current 
story of the Cardinal’s father being connected with Gasperoni, also 
a Ciociaro, and of his having been his associate in highway robbery. 
The former assertion we have convinced ourselves by inquiry to 
be unfounded ; and as to the latter, it would be an exaggeration to 
represent Domenico as a direct professional footpad. But he was 
in connexion with the bands of the time, and certainly made money 
at this period by illicit dealings, partly of a smuggling, and partly 
of a brigand nature. Having failen into the hands of the French, 
he underwent sentence of death, but luckily escaped from prison 
the day before that appointed for his execution. On the Pope’s 
restoration, Domenico’s deeds became acts of loyalty meriting re- 
ward, which he was quick to claim. Through the protection of the 
canon, he iheineated himself into the favour of Cardinal Mauri 
and the Abbate Sala, whose influence secured to him grants and 
contracts in the Pontine Marshes, which rapidly enriched him at the 
expense of the State, and made him aman of substance. Anxious 
to disconnect himself from Sonnino and its ill-famed associations, 
Domenico settled at Terracina. When Prince Poniatowski left 
the Roman States, he bought his estates at Ceccano for a quarter 
of their value. Besides, he farmed extensively in the neighbour- 
hood, and became the tenant, under the Ducal family of the 
Gaetani, of their estate at Cisterna, with a delegation of their 
feudal rights. An intimacy with Cardinal Dandini, Prefetto del 
Buon’ Governo, further procured for him, again to the detri- 
ment of the State, additional grants in the Marshes; so that 
Domenico accumulated a fortune of at least 40,000/., to be divided 
amongst five sons and two daughters. 

Two qualities distinguish the Antonelli family—an intense 
affection of kin, and a sleepless, hawklike instinct for gain. 
Through life, the members of the family have been cordial 

artners. Filippo, the eldest, now director of the Roman 
Bank, married Cardinal Dandini’s niece, and embarked in 
speculations which were profitable, but sometimes so equivocal, 
that his bad reputation embarrassed, in 1847, his brother in 
his first strides to power. Gregorio resides at Terracina, 
partly occupied as an agriculturist, partly engaged in trading 
with Naples. Luigi lives in Rome, where his brother’s influence 
put him for a time at the head of the municipality ; while Angelo, 
the youngest, resides generally in Paris, where he speculates on 
the Stock Exchange and is prominently connected with railway 
enterprises. Giacomo, the third, chose the prelatical profession, 
involving minor orders that interpose no irrevocable obstacles 
against a return to secular life. It is but quite recently that he 
has become adeacon. No pious fervour except to cull the golden 
fruit he beheld glittering down the avenues of the Church, 
was among the motives for this step on his part. The following 
anecdote, which we can vouch for, aptly illustrates the Cardinal’s 
peculiar temper of mind at that period, as also the characteristic 
tenacity of his desires. When the rough lad, fresh from the 
equalid wilderness of his Ciociaro home, first gazed with eager 
astonishment upon the magnificence that flashed upon his sight 
in the streets of Rome, one mansion on the Guirinal, em- 
bowered in luxuriant shrubberies, redolent with perfume and 
beaming with bright bloom, especially kindled his passionate 
delight as the perfection of earthly habitations. At that moment 
the country boy’s heart swelled with the audacious hope that the 
rofession he was about to enter might lead him far enough to 
come owner of this enchanting abode. The impression of 
this desire remained graven on his mind—the vision of this house 
never faded from his thoughts—and recently the Secretary of 
State, owner of millions and already possessor of the noblest 
palaces, jumped at an opportunity of at last.acquiring this long- 
coveted property. Situated on the southern slope of the Quiri- 
nal, the stranger can easily identify it by the profusion of 
ereepers overhanging the garden-wall into the street. Young 
Antonelli’s artful was quickly appreciated. Of learn- 
ing, indeed, he acquired absolutely none of any kind. Of history 
he is quite ignorant, and, as to divinity, he has probably never 
studied a page, except what he could not avoid reading in a breviary 
during services which self-interest obliged him grudgingly to 
attend. But these deficiencies Antonelli understands how to make 
good by an admirable quickness in appropriating the knowledge 
of other men. Every one testimony to his ease of com- 
prehension and c of manner. His first important 
ost was as Delegate of Viterbo, where he won the appro- 
tion of his employers by a signal act of perfidy. Cholera 
having visited the town, the alarm at its contagion caused riots. 
Those most compromised escaped across the Tuscan frontier, 
and amongst them the Gonfaloniere’s son. Antonelli comforted 
the distressed father with the assurance that the fugitives might 
return in all safety. Probably he was really disposed to ignore a 
thoughtless act. But Cardinal Lambruschini, the imbecile Minister 
of the decrepit Gregory XVI., fumed for vengeance upon these 
fancied Carbonari. Antonelli accordingly hastened to propitiate 


his favour by turning his pledge into a snare, and, having arrested 
the fugitives, condemned them to ten years’ imprisonment. 
His zeal was rewarded by promotion to Macerata. Here, as also 
at Viterbo, Antonelli contrasted favourably with the average run 
of Papal Governors by his intelligent activity and agreeable de- 
meanour. He was as generally popular a magistrate as a Pope’s 
officer could be with a highly educated population, though the 
strength of his passions hurried himintoindulgences thatsomewhat 
scandalously compromised the gravity of his character, and con- 
nected his name with family quarrels of public notoriety. 
_ Returned to Rome, he became Lambruschini’s Under-Secretary 
in the Home Department, although keenly alive to his pitiful 
character. In a moment of confidential sincerity, Mon- 
signor Antonelli exclaimed, that the only faculty he could find to 
admire in his chief was his being able to talk incessantly with- 
out speaking a word of truth. In this office Pius IX. found Anto- 
nelli, with a reputation for ability and enlightenment, and this 
impression was confirmed by his decided adhesion to the Pope’s 
reforming efforts. Intimately aware of the incapacity of the 
Roman Prelates, Antonelli speculated upon thedearthof mencom- 
bining talent with the requisite ecclesiastical position ; and there- 
fore he allied himself with the Liberal party, which also was glad 
of the co-operation of a man of his distinction. He presided over 
the first Commission of Investigation issued, and then became 
Minister of Finance, although with sincere repugnance, for he 
dreaded the risk of reputation in dealing with what was con- 
sidered the vital difficulty of the Pontifical Government. In the 
Consulta, Antonelli acted steadily with the leading reformers, and, 
as member of the Commission to draw up a Constitution, he was 
of those who counselled an extension of the franchise beyond the 
limit originally indicated. This consistency made him the repre- 
sentative of clerical Liberalism, and, as such, having been raised 
to the purple, he became Secretary of State in the first Consti- 
tutional Cabinet. From this moment a secret change came over 
his tactics. ‘The first arduous point being attained, he now 
strove to secure his position so as to compass from it other 
objects. Antonelli had satisfied himself that the movement of 
the day would end in confusion, and therefore he resolved to make 
himself, to his own great profit, the pivot for coming reaction. 
Official position facilitated his efforts to concert measures with 
foreign Courts. It was, however, necessary to bring the 
Pope into moral subjection, for, being a monk by nature and 
education, and conscientibusiy serupulous upon the score of 
morality, he might have been supposed averse to a prelate 
like Antonelli; besides which a constitutional impotence renders 
him at once hasty and vacillating in resolutions. Unnoticed by 
oliticians, Antonelli revived the obsolete household dignity of 
Profetto dei Sacri Palazzi, which entails close intercourse with the 


Sovereign—compelling even residence under the same roof with 


him. aving gained this post to watch the Pope and those. 


about him, Antonelli successfully devoted himself to captivate 
the Pontiff—already sadly troubled. No imperiousness ever 
wounded his little conceits, and the most studied attention was 
lavished to coax his vanity into confidence. The first indication 
of Antonelli’s influence was the Allocution of the 29th of April 
1848, when the Pope condemned the war of inde ndence, 
after having sanctioned the despatch of his troops. For a few 
days the Ministers deferred their resignation, on the Pope’s assu- 
rance that he would correct what he called the erroneous impres- 
sion of his words by an energetic proclamation; but when the 
paper proved unsatisfactory, they resigned im a body, including 
the Cardinal. Yet he had not only instigated the Allocution 
but, as we have reason to know, had arbitrarily assumed to alter 
the wording of the Pope’s second declaration. 

Antonelli now disappeared from responsible office until he 
again emerged at Gaeta. Burrowing in the unsuspected ob- 
security of his household dignity, he made himself the com- 
panion and assiduous comforter of the Pontitfi—his confidant 
and ready assistant in little plans; and as anarchy grew, the 
Prefetto dei Sacri Palazzi cunningly chuckled, especially when 
Rossi’s murder freed him from the one man he dreaded, and 
brought matters to a climax. Antonelli, with the Bavarian 
Minister, contrived the Pope’s flight to Gaeta. There, stunned 
by the impression of his failures, and by the rebukes of diplomacy 
for his foolish initiative, the humiliated Pontiff bowed to the cun- 
ning spell of the Cardinal's clear, sly, steady sagacity,and Antonelli 
again became Secretary of State. E rom that moment he absorbed 
the whole power of the State into his own hands as completely 
as if the Pope had formally abdicated. It is the best proof of Anto- 
nelli’s gigantic craft, that he has understood so thoroughly how to 
humour the Pope’s morbid vanity. The most successful device 
to which he has had recourse has been to supply ample occupa- 
tion to the Pope’s theological whims. Hence the concurrence of 
the very positive, if not sceptical, Secretary of State in the estab- 
lishment of the English hierarchy, the decree of the Immaculate 
Conception, and the perpetual beatifications. They are the toys 
he has tossed to the Pontifical child whom he has taken in guar- 
dianship. The — of the Vatican, always prolific in intrigue, 
have naturally been incessantly fermentin with little conspiracies 

ainst him, without, however, ever really endangering the Car- 
dinal’s position. With exquisite dexterity he has put his enemies 
out of the field, browbeating those whom he could not win 
bribes ; for Antonelli’s glib and supple nature contains within it 
the savage ferocity of his race, while on State occasions it under- 


ecclesiastical haughtiness. 


stands how to drape itself to perseetion in the austere arrogance of 
sides, he has expanded his privi- 
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leges as Prefetto dei Sacri Palazzi into those of a Maire du 
Palais. Even Cardinals and Roman Princes have been deprived 
of their right of immediate access to the Pope. The assiduity of 
this jailer's vigilance over the Sovereign is equalled by Anto- 
nelli’s assiduity in his office. His wiry frame never requires 
recreation, and his exercise is confined to the flights of stairs 
between his apartments and the Pope's. If he leaves the Vatican 
it is only on State occasions, or to visit his mother—a simple 
asant woman, to whom he is much attached. All day long till 
eep into the night the Cardinal is to be found in his apartments, 
accessible to all, and receiving every one with charming affability. 
But no one, however forewarned, except after experience, will be 
sufficiently on his guard against the deccitfulness of that inge- 
nuéus, playful, simple manner of giving assurances which it is 
never intended to keep, and statements knowingly without one 
grain of truth. 
The power thus concentrated by Antonelli has been applied 
to the most selfish purpose. No law, no measure, no single 
work of public improvement marks his eleven years admi- 
nistration. The State has been squeezed to yield a fortune for 
the Cardinal and his family. While no railroads and no high- 
ways have been made, the public money has been squandered on 
enlarging the utterly useless harbour of Terracina, because it 
affords facilities for embarking grain from the adjoining Anto- 
nelli estates. By patent jobbery of every kind the Antonelli 
family has been enriched, promoted to profitable dignities, and 
lately ennobled. Here the Cardinal has for once forgot his usual 
cireumspection. The peasant’s passion for territorial possession 
has hurried him into an injudicious display of property. The 
popular belief in his rapacity has been mainly spread by the sight 
of his conspicuous palaces in Rome. It is difficult to estimate 
the Cardinal's plaralities, they are so numerous and so scattered. 
The last trophy of his avidity is the librarianship of the Vatican, 
—a nomination the incongruity of which has embarrassed even 
the sycophants of Rome. In other respects, the Cardinal, although 
a sensualist, indulges in none of the elegant magnificence that 
has distinguished some Roman Prelates. The Ciociaro love of 
hoarding is too strong upon the family to let it launch into 
expense, and in its style of living it is still the slipshod peasant 
household. The Cardinal’s only decided taste is for precious 
stones, and he is fond of showing his collection. One day a friend, 
in the course of conversation, took up some snuff-boxes, presents 
from Royal persons, which, set with jewels, were lying upon the 
Cardinal’s table, when he handed him from a drawer a box filled 
with diamonds. ‘ But, Eminence,” exclaimed the former, “what 
makes you collect these jewels?” ‘ Don’t you see,” replied the 
Cardinal, “ that if matters went wrong, all I should have to do is 
to slip such a box in my pocket, and I carry my fortune safe 
away with me.” This involuntary observation thoroughly illus- 
trates the spirit of Antonelli’s administration. From his moun- 
tains he came down with the grasping instincts of an adventurer 
in search of booty, and with the unprincipled greed of such an 
adventurer he has worked the State which he contrived cunningly 
to filibuster. And the Pope, who at first quailed at heart under the 
irresistible spell of his ay superiority, has now been fondled by 
his insidiousness into a condition of blissful helplessless. Anto- 
nelli is now fairly unassailable from within. The intense resent- 
ment of Pius IX. at the sacrilegious treachery of Louis Napoleon 
has made him ignorantly interpret the remonstrances of French 
diplomacy against Antonelli into conclusive proof of his excel- 
lence. But how comes it that Antonelli, with his interested cun- 
ning and complete absence of mystic enthusiasm, should doggedly 
og in a stubborn policy evidently destructive of the hen that 
ays his golden eggs? Other Cardinals have counselled terms, 
but he has, with extraordinary composure, discountenanced the 
slightest disposition to obviate danger by concessions. Possibly, 
though he has no deep feeling of religion, his uneducated intel- 
lect has contracted the superstition of Rome in the invulnerability 
of St. Peter’s bark. Yet the prospect of martyrdom must have 
something very chilling to a man whose anxiety to guard against 
erty makes him invest in diamonds. Has he, then, been sud- 
Fenty demented, so as to be blind to the perils of the hour? 
Cardinal Antonelii’s imperturbable assurance reposes upon 
a shrewd calculation. e confides in the continuance of the 
French garrison, and the French Emperor's necessity to preserve 
the Pope and his Court from personal spoliation ; and as that will 
extend protection to his private acquisitions, he is perfectly con- 
tent to abide the result of complications fraught with danger 
only to the Papacy. 


SENTIMENTAL WRITING. 


4 Ais 25 is nothing which so much offends against the taste 
of an educated gentleman as second-rate sentimentalism. 
There is nothing, on the other hand, so refreshing as to be able 
to betake ourselves, from the specimens of it that are so common 
now-a-days, to the works of those great sentimental humourists 
whose pages appear as fresh as ever, despite all the years which 
separate us from them. Placed by their side, the efforts of most 
of our modern writers seem nothing more than sorry tricks for 
drawing tears which ought never to be drawn, and raising within 
us emotions frequent] rtionate to—frequently unworthy 
of—the occasion. If, indeed, ephemeral success were the true 


test of literary excellence, our modern authors might be con- 
sidered consumate artists. It is 


no doubt, to be able 


to touch the hearts of a great number of one’s fellow-creatures. 
Popular sentimentality, like popular preaching, is a proof of a 
certain power. But a popular sentimentalist si: nds Lo the true 
master of his art as a rhetorician to a true orator. He affects 
uz, perhaps, and powerfully affects us, but we repent the next 
moment that we have been conquered by an artifice, and are 
justly indignant with him and with ourselves. When Mr. 

hackeray sighs over his youth as it seems to slip away from 
him, when Mr. Dickens drops a tear over a consumptive infant's 

ave, we sigh with the one and we mourn with the other; for 

th have a charm with which they fascinate us, and are pro- 
ficients in the science of softening unwary souls. But we close 
the book with a feeling that we have been betrayed into a weak- 
ness. We blush as we lay it down, for we are conscious that, so 
far as we have been moved, it has been at the sacrifice of some 
slight portion of self-respect. When the fit has passed, we take 
it up again, and wonder at the slightness of the pathos that so 
stirred us, and, if we are tempted again to succumb, we steel 
ourselves against the hallucination. This is but the music of the 
Sirens, we say—let us close our ears. 

That a writer succeeds in touching us is, then, no proof that 
he is a real artist. Many passions and affections agitate a man 
which are either intrinsically bad or absolutely spurious. Much 
painting that seems pathetic enough is not real painting, has no 
permanent truth, and loses its force when the influence which 
overcame us is exhibited in its true colours. Few things are 
more thoroughly an index of a cultivated mind than the way in 
which it is able to master itself in the presence of fictitious 
sentiment, and to distinguish it from genuine. Self-control is as 
valuable an element in mental as it is in moral strength. It is 
less the gift of nature than of habit. It comes to us aftera 
course of discipline and training, and is not acquired ona sudden. 
Just as an unformed moral character is swayed to and fro by 
gusts of passion which would never for one moment ruffle a 
strong man, an unformed taste is at the mercy of the first pathetic 
mannerist who practises upon it. Indeed, the connexion between 
moral and intellectual weakness is considerable. We may be 
sure that the man who is so lightly influenced by fictitious 
sorrow has some great feebleness at bottom. He who is affected 
over much at the sight of alien passion is likely to be passion- 
tossed himself by little passions. This inferior sentimentalism is 
of two kinds—it is either excessive in degree, or absolutely bad. 
Either it affects us in an improper way, or it affects us when we 
ought not to be affected at all. The false sentimentalist is so 
full of his subject that he forgets the dignity of his readers, who, 
if they are men, will not choose to be more than dignified 
spectators of the most mournful drama. He is unmanned him- 
self, and wishes them to be unmanned as well. Perhaps he 
chooses a theme which, compared with the great realities around 
us, is so trivial or unsubstantial that it does not deserve to be 
invested with pathos. Looking on life, he is quite overwhelmed 
at the thought of all its little sorrows. He has the familiarity 
to ask us to let ourselves be overwhelmed too. Perhaps he asks for 
more feeling than we are lawfully entitled to give, and then he 
tries to wring it from us by surprise. Yet why should we yield 
to a prodigality of sentiment in the case of others, which reason 
and self-control would prohibit were the case our own? Itis true 
the author does what he does on a plea which at first seems 

lausible. He bases his appeal on the argument of our common 
umanity. Homo swin, nihil humani a me alienum puto. This 
is the text which he rides, so to speak, to death. 

It is true that we have all much in common; but what we have 
most in common is this—that we are all isolated. Man is more 
than a combination of passions common to his kind. Beyond 
them and behind them, an inner life, whose current we think we 
know within us, flows on in solitary stillness, It lies deep be- 
neath all flashes on the surface. Just as the fancy of men in 
dreams traverses earth and heaven but cannot get away from one 
heavy weight—the presence of a self, of a centre round which all 
revolves—so is the solitude of self the only tangible idea we can 
assign to it. Habits change, convictions alter, even tastes dic 
away. But the soul, by a mysterious exercise of its own vitality, 
moves on from phase to phase, from gloom to sunshine, from 
faith to weakness, from activity to re Friendship itself 
has nothing in common with this dark sensibility, so repellent 
and so forbidding—much less may a stranger penetrate to these 
untrodden shores. It is to this feeling of individuality that the 


highest art appeals; and therefore the pleasure that we take in 


it is a painful pleasure. It is pleasant, use it reaches to the 
hidden springs of our nature—it is painful, the sense 
of these hidden springs is bitter. 

This consciousness of separation from the world—this conviction, 
not only of our own, but of other men’s dignity—true sentimen- 
talism conciliates. A great sentimentalist knows the feeling him- 
self, and respects it in others. He is not hail-fellow-well-met with 
us over his grief. He does not wish that we should do more 
than listen to his story as grave strangers listen to a melancholy 
history. A t writer comes, and with a touch of his genius 
shows us the whole world as kin. Does he try to break down 
the natural barriers between us and it? On the contrary, he 
recognises to the full the great fact of our nec isolation. 
But he shows us that we have this in common with the rest—that 
we are all isolated. He touches a chord which renders us sensible 
that our fellow-men have an individuality like ours, and that 
none of the many hearts that beat around us is without its secret 
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sanctuary. There is nothing obtrusive or profane in his pathos. 
He does not offend us by insisting that his hero’s griefs are to 
affect us more than our own would. He does not try to make 
us weep at a child’s death, or forget ourselves in the sorrows of 
a courtesan. He handles us more delicately, with more reserve, 
with more consideration. Perhaps he takes an iron hard-cast man, 
and by some profoundly human touch, some turn of a sentence, 
or some fine and exquisite revelation, he shows us, or suggests 
to us, that in this man lies a hidden life—mysteries of tenderness 
and weakness of which we know nothing, and over which true 
reverence will draw a veil. As he does not subordinate too 
much the individuality of his readers to his characters, so 
neither will he subordinate the individuality of any of his 
characters too much to that of the hero. He feels that each is 
a being orbed and rounded in himself. In Shakspeare we 
understand that Hamlet may die, butthat the earth will go on nearly 
as well without him—Young Fortinbras will be the new King of 
Denmark—the Ambassadors will return to England—and 
Horatio and Marcellus keep watch and ward again some night 
before the castle, and have their tales to tell, in their old age, of 
what they have seen. And, though Othello and Desdemona 
lie dead side by side, yet we have a distant view of Iago tortured 
and Gratiano enriched; and in the far background we catch a 
limpse of the Senate waiting to hear the news. And justly so, 
or Gratiano is a man no less than Othello, and so is Ludovico, 
and so are the senators; and we who watch the passion of the 
plot are men like them; and, though we are spectators, and 
sad spectators, of the tragedy, we are not to be completely 
absorbed in it, but. to stand aloof and to look on the scene as 
the Oceanitides looked on the sufferings of Prometheus. For 
it is worthy of remark that great dramatists never allow us 
to fall into such abandonment of emotion as to forget that 
our central position is not that of actors, but of spectators. 
Over and above the lifelike humanity which they gravely throw 
into each part, and which makes us see that each actor has his 
own point of view from which the drama may be witnessed, they 
continually remind us—by the introduction of some strange and 
quaint figure in the background, a clown perhaps, or a grave- 
digger, who stands like a cloaked and independent observer of 
the play—that all human interest is not exhausted in the interest 
of the action. So far from seeking to rob us of our individuality, 
they are for ever recalling us to a sense of it. 
hus, a true sentimentalist is, above all things, a true gentle- 
man. He does not presume upon his opportunity. We do not 
feel inclined, when we are with him, to say, ‘Stand back !—a 
little further off!—more ceremony!” He consults our sensitive- 
ness—our pride—if we choose to call it so. He does not take 
it for granted that we are all to be friends over a funeral—or 
that he is to hob and nob with us because we are inclined to 
be sad. There is no objectionable familiarity in Shakspeare or 
in Sterne. We are not called upon to be on intimate terms with 
Hamlet, or even with Falstaff, or with Corporal Trim. They 
are all like the portraits in an old picture-gallery—silent and 
reserved men at bottom, whatever expression their features may 
assume, whether merry or mournful. In the midst of the wildest 
aiety or the deepest grief, though we may partake to an infinite 
Geass in their humour, we know that we are strangers after all. 
We take no liberties with them, and they take no liberties with 
us. But when Mr. Dickens is pert, or Mr. Thackeray arch, we 
think, and think rightly, that we have some cause to be indignant. 
The great cause wa modern humour and modern sentimentalism 
repel us is, that both are unwarrantably familiar. 


SPURGEON AT HOME. 


t ie’ one of the debates on the City Churches Bill, it was intimated 
that the cause of the emptiness of the City churches was the 
melancholy fact that not one of the incumbents could preach. 
Mr. Locke said—apparently expressing the general sentiment 
of the House of Commons—“ If clergymen were appointed who 
could not preach, of course people would not go to hear them ; 
but if popular preachers were put into the City churches, then 
of course,” &c. &c. Harping on the same string, Mr. Locke again 
observed, ‘‘ We thought some attempt might have been made by 
the Bishop to find clergymen whose preaching would attract 
congregations. If Mr. Spurgeon at Exeter Hall attracted 
full congregations”—why, then, the inference was irresistible. 
But as Mr. Cubitt, who, being an alderman, must be an 
especial judge in the matter, appropriately reminded the 
House, “There are fifty-eight churches in the City, and it 
would be impossible to find fifty-eight Spurgeons to fill them.” 
Quite impossible, observes the Home Secretary; “ it would 
be chimerical to expect that there should be fifty-eight popular 
preachers in the City.” The suppressed equation, 58 popular 
Freebase = 58 Spurgeons, was evidently in Sir George Lewis’ 
mind. 

We may assume, then, that, as the House of Commons is a fair 
exponent of the sense and nonsense of English opinion, it is gene- 
rally believed and felt that, if every pulpit in London were occu- 
pied by the like of Mr. Spurgeon, religious morality and public 
convenience and the general fitness of things would be con- 
siderably advanced by it. Neither Mr. Locke nor Alderman 
Cubitt nor the Home Secretary are positive fools, and yet they 


have committed themselves to the position that, if we had fifty- 
eight Spurgeons alive and preaching, it would be a social gain. 


As to Mr. page we have never said that he was below the 
system which he —— We have always said that he was 
much above it, that he really had powers, and that if he were 
ever utterly ruined, it would be by his friends—that pro- 
bably he never talked half the nonsense that was attributed 
to him—and that when he did, his taste and sense of 
propriety revolted at the tricks he was obliged to play. What 
we mean is that the man is above his miserable system. 
What his House of Commons friends and people generally think 
is, that the system is a good one, and that popular, adver- 
tising-van style of pulpit eloquence is the right thing to 
encourage. What that system is, and to what it leads a 
clever person like Mr. Spurgeon, we can judge from his last 
exhibition to raise the wind for his new Tabernacle. Amd as 
this is the sort of thing we are told that we ought to expand to at 
least the fifty-eighth power for the spread of the Gospel in 
London—and this on the authority of Parliament men—it 1s just 
as well to see to what Spurgeonism comes when it has its full 
swing and is in the spring-tide of success. 

On Tuesday last, “a meeting was held in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Metropolitan Tabernacle to render thanks for the success which 
has attended the erection of the building.” We quote a report, 
evidently “‘ communicated,” which we find in one of the penny 
papers. This meeting was of the most comic character, and Mr. 
Spurgeon evidently intends to occupy the blank created by the 
death of Mr. Albert Smith. Spurgeon’s Continental Tour is 
destined to be the legitimate successor of Albert Smith’s Mont 
Blanc. Already he has distanced Mrs. German Reed and Mrs, 
Howard Paul; and we should say, though we cannot speak from 

ersonal knowledge, that Mr. Spurgeon, if he cultivates his 
acetious gifts, must soon be a formidable rival to Chief Baron 
Nicholson himself. ‘To render thanks,” then, was the object 
of the meeting. To render thanks is a somewhat serious matter 
—to render thanks is, if we understand the phrase, to make a 
direct address of praise and adoration to that Almighty God 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
mode of rendering thanks is peculiar. It consisted, at least on 
Tuesday night, in delivering a ‘‘ lecture on his recent Continental 
Tour.” He thanks God by firing bad jokes at other people’s 
religion, and detailing his feelings at the sight of the Alps, and 
what he saw in the shop-windows at Antwerp. This Continental 
tour of Mr. Spurgeon was a good stroke of business. Like 
astute King Sener LV., he felt that it was policy.to keep 
his presence fresh and new; and he also knew that he could 
make considerable capital out of the tour. On Tuesday night 
he made his first appearance on his own stage ; and before the 
lecture began he delivered an occasional prologue, or, as his own 
report styles it, a preliminary speech. Here he developed fine 
business talents. ‘lo complete the Tabernacle, 8000/. is wanted— 
5500/2. upon the contract, and 2500/. for extras. Having en- 
trapped 2000 people to hear his Continental lecture, ‘“ Mr. 
Spurgeon announced that he would not begin till 1ocof. had 
been collected”—an ingenious mode of raising the wind, but a 
sad pager from the street acrobats. e think we have 
heard of it before. ‘'Twopence more, and up goes the donkey !” 
However, Mr. Spurgeon was obliged to begin to a house of g6ol. 
The donkey went up when the hat was tolerably full; but the 
sum collected was so very near the suggested figure that we 
smell a little bit of collusion. In order to kill time before the 
lecture came off, Mr. Spurgeon had provided some small stars to 
twinkle and sparkle a Mittle before the audience—foils for the 
leading actor—a few squibs and rockets by way of prelude to the 
great concerted piece of the evening—some “ clerical” nobodies 
from the neighbourhood just to enhance the splendour of the en- 
trance of the great comedian himself—a lever du rideau before the 
piece of the evening—some hors d’euvres and entremets just to 
tickle the palate before the haunch was served. The meeting was 
addressed ‘‘by the Rev. Hugh Allen in a speech of some length—” 
the Rev. Hugh Allen being the rector of the parish, and who, 
as sober people think, had better been in his own church. This 
is the facetious divine whose farewell sermon at Whitechapel 
—“ Farewell St. Jude’s—farewell East of London,” &c. &¢.—we 
chronicled at the time of its publication. ‘“ The Rev. Dr. Camp- 
bell next delivered a very humorous speech,” and the Rey. 
Jonathan.George fired off a religious pun or two with some 
success. ven of this preliminary fun, Mr. Spurgeon, however, 
as reported at least, took the chief part. And while we regret 
to say that we have no specimen of the humorous oration of 
Dr. Campbell, and that we are left to the conviction that ‘“‘ Hugh 
Allen,” as he is familiarly called by Mr. Spurgeon, was worthy of 
himself, his sober and dignified reputation, and the occasion, we 
the of the jokes by one or two 
of Mr. paergron's own. “ He would say a few words about the 
structure. If his unbaptized brethren on the platform were to 
fall through the floor, they would find themselves in the bap- 
tistry. There was no water in it now, but whenever any of 
them wanted, in obedience to their Master’s command, to 
be immersed, he would be glad to be their humble servant. 
(Laughter.)” After this seemly and appropriate joke on the 
very cardinal doctrine of his denomination, let off so early in the 
evening, any amount of droll irreverence was to be expected 
as the evening advanced, and the fun grew fast and furious. 
The substantial state of the building suggested to Mr. Spurgeon 
the religious and witty thought—of which the gist for some time 
escaped us—‘‘that the Baptjst denomination was, in a double 
sense, rich in good works,” meaning, we suppose, workmanship, 
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Mr. Spurgeon, keeping the pot boiling, as the boys say, went 
off of sustained jokery, when he proceeded to 
state that “he would have no towers unless any of his brethren 
wished to hang him upon them”—a piece of grim and dreary 
facetiousness which seems (to use a witticism quite equal to Mr. 
Spurgeon’s, whose fun is infectious) to have hung fire ; for we 
can make neither head nor tail of it. The drollery, however, and 
the irreverence, were about equally balanced in the whole of 
this prologue. For example, when Mr. Spurgeon remarked 
that ‘the ground had been as much given to them by the Lord 
as if an angel had come down from heaven and cleared it,” he 
must have thought that his hearers had forgotten the financial 
statement, which reported that 500o/. had been paid for the pur- 
chase of the site to the freeholder. 


Atseven o’clock, Mr. Spurgeon, having squeezed out 960. from 
the house, delivered his narrative. As in our previous extracts, 
we avail ourselves of the reports in the Daily Telegraph and the 
Times—each, curiously enough, supplying gaps in the other. 
As in the case of the late Mr. Albert Smith—evidently his model 
throughout the evening’s performance—Mr. Spurgeon’s enter- 
tainment commenced on Sead the Antwerp packet. ‘The 
captain was an Essex man, and one of the cream of creation. He 
(Mr. Spurgeon) was an Essex man himself. (Laughter.)’’ The 
infinitesimally small character of this preliminary jest and the 
intense gratification with which it was received by the audience, 
shows on what good terms with themselves and each other the 
jester and his friends were. We can only ponder in dull diffi- 
culty what the joke was—whether it was the modesty of the sup- 
pressed inference that, as the captain was cream, so Spurgeon 
was créme de la créme; or whether the fun consisted in some 
accompanying gesture and a merry chuckle of that queer face 
which the reporters could not reproduce; as much as to say, 
“Captain and I are both Essex men—not Essex calves either.” 
“« Antwerp was full of Virgin Marys. This captain had told him 
of a sailor who had been sent to buy tobacco at Antwerp, and, 
when he came back, he said he got it at a shop over the door of 
which the Virgin Mary was seated smoking her pipe. (Laughter).” 
Now, that Mariolatry, as it is called, does prevail in Belgium, is 
a fact worthy both of mention, and, in a proper way, of regret, 
or even of reprobation; but for a person who calls himself a 
Christian minister to sug this disgusting image of one whom 
we believe a certain book calls ‘“‘ Blessed for all generations,” 
smoking her pipe, is a piece of gross indecency, not to say of 
absolute blasphemy, which we shall not characterize. Even poor 
a might have taught this Caliban of the pulpit-platform a 

On 

Why leave a serious, moral, pious home 

* * * 
Far distant Catholics to rail and scold, 
For doing as the Romans do at Rome ? 

People who hold such absolute opinions 
Should stay at home in Protestant dominions. 


But, as is the case with most public lecturers, the thing would 
not be complete without an indelicate and uncalled-for protest 
against inaecency—a holy leer and smutty lamentation over 
naughtinesses and nastinesses. Mr. Spurgeon “did not think 
the Roman religion had much influence on the morality of the 
people ; for he observed in a shop-window, near the Cathedral, 
articles which he dared not mention, but they were horribly inde- 
eent.” And horribly indecent, we beg to add, was Mr. Spurgeon’s 
allusion to apse ON va as indecent, and, under the circumstances, 
ten times as culpable as, and perhaps more mischievous than, even 
the sale and exhibition of the articles at Antwerp. ‘ He blushed 
to recollect them ;” but he did not blush to allude to them in 
the presence of two thousand persons, many of whom must have 
been women and youths, of whom not a few will be set guessin 
and inquiring about Mr. Spurgeon’s “ horribly indecent articles,” 
and most likely exaggerating their indecency—innocent persons 
who will of course be enlightened, but who, except for this 
indecent allusion, would have remained in ignorance of the 
Antwerp improprieties. To connect these articles with the 
religion of Belgium is a suggestion as rational and charitable as 
to make Mr. Spurgeon responsible for Holywell-street and its 
‘wares. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s Continental experiences were diversified, 
and his inquiries—if not his experiences— personal, and 
minute also. Indeed, we have often remarked this peculiarity 
in religious people, that they absolutely get to know more 
of the nefanda and tacenda of immorality than common 
travellers. Sober people who are not on the look-out for vice 

s through Paris or Vienna without increasing their stock of 
improper knowledge; but if you want the statistics of the 
lupanaria and the gaming-table, go to the moral and religious 
traveller. We have, on another occasion, told the story of the 
American divine who saw Epsom Races by accident. Mr. Spur- 
geon “went to the gaming-table at Baden, which he described 
with considerable minuteness ;” and his familiarity with the details 
of the management of theatres and concert-rooms suggests that 
he was neither an unfrequent nor uninterested visitor of them. 

We fegret that we cannot follow Mr. Spurgeon in the social, 
political, and topographical reflections, so witty and so wise, 
which suggested themselves by his Continental tour—how his 
manly heart burned at seeing women at work in the field, a sight 
never to be seen in his native Essex or on the heavy Midland 


clays—how he thinks that, if the Emperor invaded Belgium, he 
would at once subjugate it—how at Cologne (not at Boulogne, as 
the Times has it) he recalled “ Albert Smith's saying about its 
eighty-three stinks,” which great authority, Mr. Spurgeon’s 
guide, philosopher, and friend, Albert Smith, only borrowed it 
rom Coleridge, who particularized ‘“‘ two and seventy stenches.” 
Nor have we time to allude to how “ he preached in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter at Geneva” (which he forgot to say is only 
a Calvinistic meeting-house) ‘in full canonicals—but he 
did not feel happy in them, and only put them on in de- 
ference to the wishes of his friends”"—or to ask “his feelin 
on first seeing the Alps and Chamouni,” whether they were t 
same as Mr. Albert Smith’s. Nor shall we say how this 
droll and reverend pilgrim visited Venice, and promises a lec- 
ture on the Adriatic Queen which will take the shine out of 
Mr. Ruskin. We hurry to his tag—the crowning joke of 
the evening, the final fizz with which the splendid display 
of fireworks concluded. ‘“ He advised his friends—who had spare 
money after the chapel was paid for—to make a tour on the 
Continent ; it would not cost much ; and if they did not feel their 
brains growing on both sides of their head by what would meet 
their eyes, then he really thought they had not many brains to 
show.” (Laughter.) 

Certainly, if Mr. Spurgeon’s brains have grown at this rate 
since he left England, and if by their growth he has developed 
so much indecency and bad jokes, a Continental tour is a th 
to be very seriously thought over. If these are its results—an 
if, after all this, Mr. Alderman Cubitt thinks Mr. Spurgeon “ a 
model minister”—we can only say, that happy are the sheep who 
slumber under the fifty-eight hum-drum sticks of the fifty-eight 
City churches, 


THE SYRIAN DESPATCHES. 


HE latest number of the Revue des Deux Mondes contains a 
short sketch of the present state of Syria, written by a 
French Protestant missionary a few days before the massacre of 
Damascus. The character of his religious convictions exonerates 
him from all suspicion of a tendency to magnify the virtues of 
the Maronites as contrasted with their fierce opponents ; and 
his remarks upon the religious intolerance of the Zahleh Jesuits 
show that he is able to appreciate the fanaticism of Christians 
as well as of Turks. Most of those who have forwarded to 
friends in Europe local narratives of the events that have taken 
place in the last few months, to per deeply convinced of the 
uilt and complicity of the Turkish officials. The writer of the 
etter in the Revue speaks most strongly on this subject. Druses 
and Maronites he regards as simple peasants, who might easily 
be kept in tolerable order by a firm hand. Had the Pashas of 
Damascus and Beyrout been desirous of preventing both parties 
from purchasing in those two towns arms and powder for mutual 
extermination, and kept a couple of thousand men ready on a 
moment’s notice to march into the mountains at the first alarm, 
peace might have been preserved. “ Sauf quelques gros mots, 
quelques horions échangés, la paix n’efit pas ¢té autrement 
troublée, et chacun se fit occupé de moissonner ses orges, ou de 
fumer sa pipe le soir, entouré des siens, sous sa vigne et son 
figuier.” 

Whether the recent disturbances are to be traced immediately 
to the aggression of Druses upon Maronites, or of Maronites 
upon Druses, is a matter of very little moment. In a vendetta 
subsisting between half-savage clans whose creed and origin are 
different, it is hardly worth while balancing the respective claims 
of each to have been the first assailed. rd Palmerston pro- 
nounces in favour of the Druses, and he is an authority so good 
as at present to be unanswerable. It may be true that the 
Maronites have been supplied with arms from certain quarters in 
Europe, to which it is impossible to allude by name. But the 
state of Syriais such that, if the Maronites had not provoked the 
Druses, the Druses might very likely have provoked the Maro- 
nites. The real cause of all the ruin and catastrophe is not to be 
found in an exceptional outrage on the part of this or that tribe. 
It is rather to be traced to the chronic state of animosity between 
them, which, fostered by bad government in the Pashaliks, ren- 
dered an outbreak always possible, and sooner or later inevitable. 
We want to know how and by whom the train was laid, not 
whose was the miserable hand that fired it. Whose fault is it 
that the gunpowder was there? It matters little from what 
quarter came the casual spark that precipitated the explosion. 


In the latest addition to the papers which have been laid before 
Parliament upon the subject, will be found a letter from Mr. 
Cyril Graham to Lord Dufferin, briefly summing up the events 
that had taken place up to the middle of July last. Mr.Grabam 
has the reputation of being a distinguished Orientalist. He is 
acquainted with the language, the pera: and the topo- 

raphy of Syria. He wasgselected by the Consuls-General at 
Sreont to be the bearer of their ultimatum to the Druse chiefs 
in the Lebanon, to whom he is personally known. . He seems to 
entertain a strong opinion that the Turks are implicated them- 
selves in what has taken peo In the rich village of Hadad, 
near Beyrout, he has had reason to believe that the Turkish 
soldiers fired upon the flying Christians. It is now established 
beyond all doubt that Othman Bek, the envoy and creature of 
Ahmed Pasha, Governor of Damascus, not only connived at, but 
contrived the massacre at Hasbeya. Of the slaughter and ill- 
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usage of women on that occasion, Mr. Graham thinks the 
Druses innocent. These atrocities were the work of Turks and 
Moslems solely, and many women assured him that the Turkish 
soldiers had taken their children, one leg in each hand, and torn 
them in two. The Emir Shehab and his family fell victims, not 
to the ferocity of the Druses, for he and his house were true 
Moslem believers, but to the personal vindictiveness of the Go- 
vernor of Damascus. Sidon, on the first of June, was attacked 
and plundered, not by Druses, but by Moslems and by Bashi- 
bazouks. The arrival of troops which had been despatched by 
Kurschid Pasha to Zahleh, was the signal for its immediate de- 
struction, and in the mélée which succeeded, the Government 
soldiers themselves turned upon the wretched population 
that they pretended to protect. The Governor of Deir el Kammar 
in iran threw open the gates to the beleaguered hordes that 
had surrounded the town, and with his own lips gave the word 
for the murder of every male in the place. The fugitives that 
entered the serai for refuge, where four hundred Turkish troops 
were stationed, perished to a man by the hands of the garrison 
on which they relied. Those that escaped to Buddin were shot 
down on their entry by the regiment quartered there. A second 
butchery at Sidon was only prevented by the chance arrival of 
European men-of-war. The authorities themselves had already 
disarmed the Christians, and permitted armed bands of Moslems 
and Druses to take up their position within the walls. And, what- 
ever crimes they may have committed in many parts of the 
Lebanon, for the awful bloodshed at Damascus that followed 
shortly after, and the details of which are familiar to the public, 
the Druses, at all events, are less to blame than the Moslem 
population. No precautions were adopted by the rulers of that 
town to check or to anticipate a catastrophe which, after the 
occurrences elsewhere, every resident felt to be imminent. 
Damascus for some time back had been seated ona mine. A 
fanatical émeute would have broken out in that city once before, 
soon after the news of the tragedy at Jeddah, had it not been 
that the news of its bombardment by the English arrived but one 
day later. Yet, in spite of their knowledge of the temper of the 
Mussulmans in their town, the Governor and his friends allowed 
the tumultuous bands that were wandering over into neigh- 
bouring districts to enter freely with arms in their hands. 
Othman Bek, the slaughterer of women and children at Hasbeya, 
was received at Damascus, on his return, with the honours that 
are usually accorded to triumphant conquerors. And in the 
terrible scenes that ensued, Ahmed Pasha showed himself, if not 
an active co-operator, at least a cowardly aud voluntary ac- 
complice. 

The despatches from European agents in Syria, among 
which Mr. Cyril Graham’s narrative occupies a promi- 
nent place, fully’ corroborate all that has been said above. 
There is not a particle of proof to show that the local 
Turkish aathorities were impotent to repress the late bloody 
disturbances. Even at Beyrout, under the very eyes of five 
European Consuls, they remained passive to the last. They 
made no attempts to punish the authors of a single outrage. 
The forces they sent at intervals to the various theatres of action 
were participators everywhere in the plunder and the bloodshed. 
Before we come to the conclusion that the Turkish authori- 
ties are weak, we should satisfy ourselves that they are 
not guilty. A theory has been put forward to account for the 
Syrian massacres which is founded upon their weakness. It 
is said that the miserable government of the Sultan finds itself 
unable to rule the rude tribes of the Lebanon by ordinary 
means, and from motives of policy is inclined to play one off 
against the other. “Le grand sécret de la politique Turque a 
toujours été,” says M. Jules Ferretti, “ de battre les uns par les 
autres, et surtout de temporiser. Les Arabes, qui ont eu le temps 
d’étudier le caractire de leurs oppresseurs, disent proverbialement 

ue le Sultan fait la chasse aux gazelles sur une Ame boiteux.” 

e do not think that this theory is borne out by the Parlia- 
mentary papers before us. If it had been proved that the 
Turkish officers endeavoured to restrain their men, or had fallen 
themselves before the fury which their efforts were unable to 

uell, there would be some reason for considering that it was 
their capacity, and not their temper, that was at fault. As the 
case stands at present, it is a mere begging of the question to 
suppose that they were incompetent. There is much more 
ovbdines to support the conclusion that they were criminal and 
bloodthirsty. The guilt of two high military authorities, 
Kurschid Pasha at Beyrout, and Ahmed Pasha at Damascus, is 
established almost beyond doubt. If a story told in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes he true, Othman Bek, in countenancing the 
murders at Hasbeya, only acted under superior orders. The 
government of Damascus proposed to the Divan to declare that 
this officer had simply done his duty. Rais Pasha advised the 
Divan not to pass such a resolution without duly weighing i's 
consequences. But some of the colonels of the garrison at 
Damaseus, touched with indignation at the inhumanity of his 
proceedings, abstained from visiting their villanous colleague, 
and shunned all communication with him. One of them, it is 
said, meeting him on parade, told him that he might indeed be 
a man of honour, but that his sword was dishonoured. Othman 
coolly replied, ‘“‘ No weight is heavier to me than the weight of 
Hasbeya; but a soldier's first duty is obedience.” 

The Indian revolt has taught us, among other things, to esti- 
mate the marvellous rapidity with which the infectious fever of 


religious fanaticism communicates itself from one part of an 
Oriental empire to another. We have reason to know the swift 
and inexplicable way in which rumours and panics spread like 


wildfire through whole populations in the East. The supersti- 
tious susceptibility of Orientals, united to their extraordinary 
sensitiveness, renders the simultaneous outbreak in whole dis- 
tricts of the same furious passion a not uncommon occurrence. 
Since the Crimean war there has been a great alteration in the 
relations of Mussulmans and Christians in Turkey to one another. 
Since the Hatti-houmayoun, the latter have shown every disposi- 
tion to take advantage of the concession of reform which the 
Sultan guaranteed to them in the face of Europe. The Syrian 
Christians have been foremost in the assertion of their new privi- 
leges: M. Jules Ferretti gives a curious account of the state 
of Zahleh, the head-quarters of the Roman Catholics of the 
Lebanon. Intolerance has reigned there for some years back, 
but it has been Christian, not Moslem, intolerance. Three 
months ago, a Mussulman traveller who passed through Zahleh 
would have been compelled to do so on foot, and to occupy the 
humiliating position that a Christian held at Damascus before the 
reign of Ibrahim Pasha. There is no reason to doubt that the Chris- 
tians who have been tyrannical at Zahleh, in other parts of Syria 
have shown a disposition, whenever they have had an opportunity, 
to be insubordinate. Their sufferings have till somal been so 
great that we cannot wonder at their conduct. The foreign 
policy of certain European Governments has encouraged them in 
this course; and they have been notoriously in the habit of 
speculating upon foreign protection. It would be strange if their 
old masters the Mussulmans looked with complacency or satis- 
faction on these procecdings. A powerful party, which has rami- 
fications all over Turkey, and a oe leaders fill important posts 
very frequently at Constantinople, during the last five years has 
seen the reforming tendencies of the present Sultan with dismay 
and indignation. They have alternately protested and conspired 
against his liberalism, which to them seems a weakness, and 
unworthy of a descendant of the Prophet. At a distance from 
the scene of action, with formation frequently contradictory 
and always limited, it is difficult for people in England to come 
to a fixed opinion upon the subject of the fate events. It ismore 
difficult to know what is proved than to know what is not 
proved. It is not proved that the Syrian massacres can be ac- 
counted for by the quarrels of the Druses and the Maronites. 
It is not proved that they are not part of an organized and 
widely-spread Mussulmar movement, which has shown itself 
here and there, and can only be prevented from showing itself 
elsewhere by vigorous action on the part of the Governments of 
the West. 

That two officers of high rank, the respective governors of 
Damascus and Beyrout, should have dared to support the 
marauding hordes of the Lebanon in their inhuman proceedings, 
without being backed themselves by a very powerful and 
organized party to which they could look for protection, is 
almost incredible. They are said to have important friends in 
high places at Constantinople. The Druse chiefs of the Bokaa, 
in Mr. Graham’s opinion, were acting under a similar impression 
that they themselves were agents, and not principals, in the 
mountain war. The Sultan’s Cabinet and Fuad Pasha are un- 
questionably in earnest in their wish to tranquillize the Lebanon, 
and to make the recurrence of disorder impossible in future. 
But the Sultan is not all-powerful, even upon the Bosphorus, 
and the Sultan’s Cabinet has determined enemies in the capital 
itself. Possibly they might discover the originators of the Syrian 
troubles without going so far as Syria. The situation would be 
less grave, both for Turkey and for Europe, were it certain that 
none but a few distant tribes like the Druses, the Metawalis, 
and the Kurds, or a few provincial administrators like Kurschid 
Pasha and Ahmed Pasha, were accomplices in the movement. 
The miserable instruments who have done the work will suffer 
as they deserve. But it is only too probable that the greatest 
criminals of all will remain for the present, perhaps, undiscovered 
—for Turkish justice is one-eyed—and certainly unpunished, for 
Turkish justice is lame. 


“CROPPIES, LIE DOWN.” 


HE Sister Isle has certainly had its share, and more than its 
share, of the last hours of the expiring session; and, indeed, 

it is just when matters are drawing to a close that the zeal of her 
sons burns the hottest, and their oratory attains its loftiest 
pitch. ‘he Irish member is strong at the last. There is fine 
running all through the race, but it is only when the winning- 
ost is in sight that he puts on his final rush and displays his 
Fill capabilities to the astonished beholder. Fatigue, ennui, the 
wistful longing for a country seat, the clamours of a family for 
the promised tour, are to him butso many empty sounds. Strong 
in his asec = cause, he is proof against them all. The House 
may have fallen away till, like the impatient lover in the song, 
its very shadow “ doesn’t know itself at all.” The solitudes of 
Pall Mall may echo solemnly to his footstep as he marches 
bravely to Westminster; his club may be abandoned e waiters 
and brown holland; delicious accounts of massacres on the moors 


may be daily wafted southward to enhance the miseries of a town 
existence; but the call of duty finds the Irishman at his post. 
His physical constitution may be impaired, but genius shines out 


all brighter for the decay of jis earthly work, He 
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makes a swanlike end, and his sweetest song is the last he sings. 
He is stoical on the subject of Scotch hills and deer forests; he 
is indifferent to salmon; he turns a deaf ear to the charms of 
Swiss pass or Italian lake; he forgets even the fresh verdure of 
his native soil. He is the political Cassabianca of his period, firm 
in the championship of his country’s privileges, watching with 
jealous eye, and denouncing with crushing vehemence, the in- 
sidious attacks of the heretical Saxon upon a suffering on 
When the occasion arrives, some generous Celt is sure to 

his legs at a moment's notice to contradict, to exaggerate, or to 
protest; and, for the last few weeks, the occasion has arriv 
pretty often. 

Trishmen in general have of late been having an exciting time. 
July and August are always feverish months. The 12th, of 
course, was duly honoured in the North; the Derry “ ’prentice 
boys” have been marching to church with flags and ribbons, and 
the churchwardens engaged in a pitched battle on the roof of the 
Cathedral to maintain the cherished privilege of No Popery 
banners and aggravating chimes. The Irish Education vote 
is invariably the signal for a national grumble, and every 
fanatic from one end of Ireland to another raises a howl at the 
enforced moderation of a liberal compromise. An archiepiscopal 
tie sr leads the melancholy strain, and John of Tuam, from 
St. Jarlath’s, encourages the faithful to reject the proffered 
advantages in which heretics are allowed to participate. Then 
came the defeat of the Volunteer Bill, and a fine burst of Gaelic 
indignation at a tyrannical Government which would not allow 
Irishmen to be armed for defence of their country, in the teeth of 
their own violent protestations of disloyalty, or to do with rifles 
what the law in vain endeavours to prevent them from doing to 
one another with shillelaghs. All disappointments, however, must 
have been forgotten in the lasting triumph of the Galway Packet 
Subsidy, and in the proud consciousness of having scrambled 
into an uncommonly good thing. “And, Saxon, I’m the 
reg’lar Doo,” must § the sentiment with which every Celtic 

atriot will for the future apostrophize the home authorities. 

e scene here was very fine. We have Father Daly himself, 
flushed with success, amid the glories of brass bands and triumphal 
arches and the acclamations of a grateful populace, introducing 
Messrs. Roebuck and Lever, as the two heroes of the occasion, 
to the ladies of Galway, denouncing the cowards who had dared 
to whisper a suggestion of roguery against the champions of Irish 
interests, and hoping “ that they would soon have an opportunity 
of hearing their tect voices and listening to the eloquence that 
thundered in th nate of Great Britain.” So much general 
enthusiasm naturally finds relief in a little fashionable letter- 
writing. The Emperor of the French has written to a Tipperar 
newspaper, and Mr. Smith O’Brien has exchanged civilities wit 


9 Parisian pamphleteer. The inviter of invasion, the resolute 


enemy of his country’s peaceful interests, seems to be still 
thoroughly himself. Like some bird of prey, Mr. O’Brien 
emerges from obscurity only to seize upon some unusuall 

vile piece of literary garbage; and a stupid squib, of whic 

every decent Frenchman is heartily ashamed, rouses him into 
a paroxysm of gratitude and admiration. The author of La 
Question Irlandaise will no doubt rejoice to know that so 
good a judge considers it one of the best statements of his 
country’s wrongs; and a broken-down agitator’s zeal “ for 
friendly eysaeliien and active communication” with the French 
Government will perhaps be welcome to a Court which seems just 
now to be on the look-out for a friend. 

But the Italian crusaders are, after all, the most striking 
object on the Irish horizon, and may well excite their country- 
men’s deepest interest. Some have remained to starve, others 
have come home to grumble, and they have grumbled with all the 
intensity which might have been expected from under-fed, under- 
clothed, and over-drilled patriots. Henceforth the public may 
be quite easy about Papal Volunteers. Leave them alone, 
and they’ll come home, and bring their tales of suffering 
and injustice for the warning of future zealots. They seem, 
indeed, to have been more cruelly treated than the sternest 
of their monitors could have wished or expected. In spite of 
oneself, one is apt to forget the hopeless imbecility of the Papal 
Government, and to imagine that for once it might be active, 
provident, and efficient. The poor fellows whose column of 
complaints just now has its regular place in every daily paper 
have convinced themselves, in a painfully practical manner, 
of the amount of reliance which is to be set on pricstly en- 
couragement or Ultramontane representations. They dressed 
up the Papacy in all the ideal colours of a generous romance ; 
they rushed to its aid, and have found it—what every sensible 
Italian has for years past proclaimed it—an incompetent ruler, a 
thankless employer, a faithless friend, incapable alike of generous 
sentiment, egy counsel, or practical activity. Their journey 
will have done them and their Continental sympathizers the 
greatest possible good. The Irishmen will have seen close the idol 
which looked so attractively venerable in the distance. Foreigners 
will understand for the future what manner of men their 
Hibernian co-religionists are, how prompt ip enthusiasm, how 
wild in excitement, how impatient of suffering, how ready to 
despair; and they will probably be disposed to form a more 
charitable estimate of the Government wt task it is to pro- 
vide for the claims of such eager appetites, and to bring such 
unruly elements into something like harmony and decorum. 
Meanwhile, the aceounts of the victims’ adventures are really 


heartrending. Here Melancholy may turn and be sure of 
congenial food for thought. What, for instance, could be finer 
than the contrast drawn the other day by a correspondent of the 
Cork Examiner between the bright beginning, the tedious 
middle, and the disastrous end of his adventures? Young 
and credulous, the confiding band—its hopes high and its 
expenses paid—passed merrily to Hull, “where a most becoming 
gentleman, of mild habits, greeted us with the salutation, 
‘ Welcome, proud sons of Erin, the defenders of Rome.’"””» When 
next we look, the sad reverse has already set in. A heartless 
poor “is representing the returned unfortunates of the Irish 
rigade in the most beguiled, most infamous, most calumniatin 
manner.” Material hardships have almost rivalled the mo 
tortures of ingratitude. Men accustomed to the copious joys of 
“rale potheen,” may well have found a glass of sour wine but scanty 
refection after a twelve hours’ march, and have shuddered at the 
prospect of straw on which Belgianshad already reposed. Atanother 
time the troop had to sleep on the butt ends of their guns, 
“without either officer or chaplain to compassionate us in our 
sufferings.” The only comfort which gleamed through our sea 
of troubles, hunger, thirst, and sleepless nights, was that 
Father M‘Loughlin, driving up ona steady cob, flushed with all 
the luxuries of life, exclaimed, in a calm and rather resolute 
manner, that the Holy Father was anxiously on the look-out for 
the children of Erin, the sons of independence.” ‘The sons of 
independence were, it appears, not just then in the mood to 
appreciate rhetoric, and Father M‘Loughlin’s consolation proved 
entirely inadequate to silence the clamour of an empty stomach. 
The vicissitudes of Parliament have hardly been less interesting. 
Mr. Cardwell has been in the wars. His Peace Preservation 
Amendment Bill, of course, brought up a host of objectors to 
the national insults conveyed in exceptional legislation; and The 
O'Donoghue, as one warrior after another deserted the good 
cause, breathed the bitter complaint that “no member was 
admitted into the Government till he ceased to have the feelings 
of an Irishman.” But it was on the Party Emblems Bill that 
feeling ran highest and that the oratory was most charac- 
teristic. The desire to curtail Protestant enjoyment could scarcely 
tempt some Catholics into consenting to a general restriction 
of improprieties, and Orangemen were of course furious that they 
areno longertobe allowed to go periodically crazy about thesiegeof 
Derry. What Lord Macaulay thought worth a description, every 
Irishman must think worth a row, and from every quarter of the 
House some ingenious objection or other was raised to the pro- 
posed interference witha traditionarygprivilege. Mr. Hennessey 
was sure that “no such disgraceful enactment was to be found in 
the British Statute-book,” and apprehended a series of Japanese 
outrages upon the symbol of Christianity. Sir George Bowyer 
rotested against a Coercion Bill, and “did not wish Protestants 
o be coerced in the North, any more than Catholics in the South.” 
Captain Archdall was lost in astonishment at the libellous hardi- 
hood which could impeach the unbroken tranquillity of Ulster 
existence. Mr. Malins, who has probably never had his head 
smashed by a shillelagh, and prefers honour to safety, declared 
that he should feel a degraded man if the provision were extended 
to England; and the member for Marylebone, whom a habit of 
spouting to common juries seems to have deluded into fancying 
himself a constitutional lawyer, objected to the Bill on the 
ground of its omitting to specify the intention of the offending 
arty as one element in the offence described. The ea 
eneral had to inform him that, where an act is notoriously likely 
to be followed by certain consequences, the law will imply that 
those consequences are intended by the person committing it ; 
and as Irishmen have been engaged in bullying one another for 
at least a century-and-a-half, it is of course absurd to imagine 
that the sort of acts which are caprcially aggravating have not 
been by this time pny cones y ascertained by both parties 
to the quarrel. Mr. Osborne placed the matter in the light in 


which rg tay ed any calmness and good sense has now come’ 
e 


to regard it. peaceful and rational portion of the Irish 
community is resolved to put a stop to absurd, cruel, and dis- 
graceful outrages. Hagia men are naturally delighted to second 
so good a resolution. It is satisfactory to know that, on several 
recent occasions, the principal dignitaries have set their faces 
dead against these stupid revivals of worn-out disputes, and have 
used their utmost efforts to prevent the customary collisions. 
frond good sense may, we hope, in the course of time, infect the 
ower portions of society, and the moral sense of the country 
may one day supersede the restrictions of the present statute. 
Meanwhile, it is indispensable that the cause of order should 
have every possible support, and that, if Orangemen are still 


resolved to fight, they shall do so, at least, without the aid of. 


brass bands and red calico flags. 


SETTLERS AND NATIVES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


NE of the many evil consequences of an over-protracted 
session is, that legislation becomes a mere game of chance. 

The opinions which are really preponderant in the House of 
Commons no longer make law for the nation. The number in 
attendance becomes so small that any accident will disturb the 
balance. A shower of rain will turn a division; and any active 
canvasser has always obstruction, if not legislation, at his com- 
mand. This evil of a wasted session has received more than one 
illustration in recent divisions; but none of them has been of so 
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much importance as the loss of the New Zealand Bill on Tuesday 
night. Ina fuller House it could not have failed of success, for 
it involves the principle of protecting a native race from the 
cupidity of the white man, for which Parliament has already done 
so much. But the active agitation of a few interested persons 
would have arrested even a better Bill at this season of the year. 
The land question—which it was the main object of this Bill to 
settle—is the great difficulty of every young colony; for land is 
at first the only source of wealth, and is therefore naturally an 
object of eupidity to those who have exiled themselves in order 
to make money. But in New Zealand—at least in the northern 
island—it is complicated by the fact that, when the island was 
first discovered, every rood of land was in possession. The 
Maoris have as distinct an idea of landed property as 
we have, and there was not such a thing as “no man’s 
land” in the whole island; only they hold it, not, as we do, 
individually, but by clans. When first their progenitors over- 
sone the island, some three hundred years ago, each man of 
them took his well-defined block of pak But he did not take 
the trouble to divide it among his family, and therefore 
they held their father’s block of land in common. They pursued 
the same policy with their own descendants ; and thence it came 
about that these original blocks are held by tribes in common, 
and not in special plots by each member of the tribe. Indi- 
viduals, therefore, of the tribe are unable to alienate any portion 
of the land without the consent of the tribe, or of the chief who 
represents them—just as a Swiss mountaineer cannot sell a bit of 
the valley on which he pastures his cows, but musé refer all 
applicants to the Commune. But the idea of property is never- 
theless thoroughly well-defined; and a war has before this 
taken place between two tribes for a strip of land fifteen yards 
in width. This is the kernel of the New Zealand difficulty. At 
first the settlers had no trouble in getting land. The natives 
had a good deal of land and no blankets, and they were very 
willing to exchange the former for the latter. But, after a time, 
they began to see that land was a thing which rose in value, and 
that blankets had a tendency to wear out. They began to feel 
just as the proprietor of a moor in England would feel who 
found a town springing up on the edge of it. He would manifest 
an objection to squatters that never occurred to him before, and 
would cling with quite a novel tenacity to the fee-simple of his 
naked moor. This is precisely the view taken of it by the 
Maoris. Selling is not so popes among them as it used 
to be, and the colony, with a constant emigration pourin 
into its harbours, is beginning to be a little science’ 
for room. The Maoris have got the land, and the settlers 
covet it; and this is of itself an ample foundation for a 
formidable difficulty. Of course the gentlemen who, there 
as elsewhere, would regenerate the world on the “ damned 
nigger” principle, and who hold the indefeasible right of the 
white man to all he can lay his hands on, would offer a very 
simple solution of the problem. It is a solution which has been 
already applied by the Yankees to the Red Indians, and by the 
Dutch to the Hottentots. They would take by force whatever 
land they wanted. But in the present instance there are two 
formidable difficulties in the way of this solution. The first 
difficulty is that the English Crown has undertaken, by the 
Treaty of Waitangi, to guarantee their landed property to the 
natives. There were men in England some eighteen years ago, 
when this treaty was first made, whose cupidity could stoop low 
enough to suggest that it was “a mere device for the amusement 
of naked savages.” They belong to the same school—the school 
of Mr. Gibbon Wakefield—as those whose energetic efforts have 
defeated the New Zealand Bill. But their interpretation was 
scornfully rejected by the Colonial Minister of the day ; and the 
covenants of the Treaty of Waitangi have been — and again 
reaffirmed on the part of the English Crown. The other difli- 
culty is that the natives, as they have just shown, will fight for 
their land; and that their fighting force consists of twent 
thousand men, fully armed, and defending a country whic 
woods, mountain-barriers, and swamps have made impassable 
for troops. 

This question, therefore, is one of considerable delicacy. 
Land cannot be forced from the natives without doing a great 
wrong and involving a vast military expenditure, and they 
cannot be induced voluntarily to relax their grasp except to 
those in whom they thoroughly confide. In the meantime, the 
settlers are storming for more land, and have browbeaten the 
Governor into committing, for the sake of getting it, an act of 
confiscation which has plunged the country into war. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Adderley, and the old Canterbury 

arty whom he represents, modestly propose that the dispute 
Gan the colonists and the natives should be left to the 
colonists to settle exactly as they like. The Maoris are not 
represented in the colonial pn preggers and any decision of the 
Legislature is the decision of the colonists alone. Though it 
deals with a less important subject-matter, the proposition is in 
its nature quite as monstrous as a proposal that the merchants 
of Calcutta should have the uncontrolled disposal of the lives 
and properties of the natives of India. Of course, so long as 


the natives retain their present preponderance of numbers, fre- 
quent wars would be the only consequence. It is a mistake to 
say that colonists necessarily dislike war. The settlers in the bush, 
who are liable to be shot, of course have an aversion to it. But 


conducted by England in a colony means a new and rich market 
for colonial corn and cattle, and a vast body of extra customers 
for colonial tradesmen. But the time will very soon come when 
the whites will be the most numerous race, and resistance on 
the part of the Maoris will be too desperate for them to attempt. 
If a Parliament elected purely by colonists should then have to 
arbitrate between the colonist who covets the land, and the 
native who possesses it, the result is not difficult to foresee. 
Specious arguments will not be wanting to prove that a savage 
can have no true property in land; aa the logical value of an 
argument is not of much importance when it is enforced by the 
hand of power. Ahab, no doubt, had arguments enough to 
prove that Naboth had no true title to his land; but it did not 
turn out to be a desirable arrangement that Ahab should be 
judge in his own case. We can only ascertain what a white 
Legislature, elected on democratic principles, would do under 
such a temptation, by inquiring what it has done elsewhere. 
There are few more Siesta pages in the history of the 
United States than their treatment of the Red Indians on 
whose land they wished to encroach. The form was observed, 
as no doubt it would be in New Zealand, of procuring a cession 
of it from some real or alleged chief. The Abbé Domenech, 
in his recent work upon American deserts, gives an in- 
structive picture of the process, which consisted principally in 
a liberal use of liquor by the Government negotiator. The 
necessary signatures once obtained, the very moderate scruples 
of the Government were abundantly satisfied; and whole 
races were driven forth from their own fertile fields, and from 
among the graves of their fathers, to wear out a half-starved 
existence in some desert beyond the Mississippi. The wron 
that was perpetrated by white settlers on the Atlantic may well 
be repeated by white settlers in the Pacific, notwithstanding the 
purity of the intentions which, while they are the weaker party, 
they profess. Indeed, the ground on which they claim that the 
wolf shall have the guardianship of the lamb has an ominous 
smack of American morality about it. They say it is a wrong 
upon their liberty not to clothe them with despotic power over 
the Maoris—that it is a breach of the principle of self-government 
not to suffer them to govern other people. This quaint view of 
the rights of man bears an unpleasant analogy to those im- 
passioned speeches about their “ liberties ” with which the Vir- 
ginian planters exhort each other to stand fast by the “ peculiar 
institution.” It is like the indignation expressed by the Dey of 
Algiers, in Dumas’ story, at the tyranny of the European laws 
which forbade him to strangle his own cook. “© * 

Both on the grounds of economy and of ort England has 
aright to insist that native disputes shall be decided by judges less 
interested than the colonists themselves. If the natives are 


them ; if they are weak and oppressed, it is England that bears,* 
in the sight of the civilized world, the odium of their oppression. 
The Duke of Newcastle’s Bill which the disciples of Mr. Gibbon 
Wakefield have succeeded in burking, provided that a council of 
men, conversant with native affairs, and independent alike of the 
Assembly and of the Governor, should advise him upon this thorny 
and delicate administration. It is bad that the Governor should 
bear this responsibility alone, for if he is strong, it adds to the 
unpopularity with which every governor has to contend, and if 
he is weak, it makes the English Crown a direct accomplice in 
oppression. If the Government should be unable, with the 

owers they now possess, to put in action this wise guarantee, it 
is to be hoped that they will not sit down under the verdict of 
the wasted skeleton that caricatures a legislative assembly in 
August, but that they will appeal to a genuine House of 
Commons. 


THE SALMON FISHERIES OF SCOTLAND. 


ye attention has frequently, of laté years, been called to 
the steady and general decline of the Scotch salmon trade. 
In the years 1824 and 1836 it was made the subject of Parlia- 
mentary inquiry, and Various suggestions of a partial character 
have been from time to time adopted in hopes of arresting the 
downward progress of so important a branch of national com- 
merce. The evil, however, has hitherto completely set at de- 
fiance the remedies proposed, and has continued to gain ground 
until it has become absolutely necessary to adopt forthwith some 
decisive measure for checking the disastrous results of the present 
wasteful and improvident system. A local Bill for the regulation 
of the rivers Ness and Beuly was, during the present session, 
passed through the Commons, and its introduction to the House 
of Lords suggested the appointment of a Committee to investi- 
gate the subject as affecting the whole of Scotland, and to point 
out in what respects the existing machinery of the fishery laws 
is deranged or insufficient. 

The inquiries of the Committee were first directed to the pre- 
liminary question of ownership, and to the various rights of 
parties with which any fresh legislation would be obliged to 
interfere. By theglaw of Scotland, though the salmon is not, 
like the whale or sturgeon, a Royal fish, yet the right of salmon- 
fishing is inter regalia, and is vested in the Crown not merely as 
trustee for the public, but as part of its patrimonial estates. In 
England, by the provisions of Magna Charta, the Sovereign was 


the majorit living on the coast are out of reach of the bullets, 
and enjoy the full benefit of the military expenditure. A war 


disabled from granting a several or exclusive fishery in public 
waters; and, until very recent enagtments, the Crown laboured 


strong, it is England who has to bear the cost of subjugating 
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under the same disability in Ireland. But in Scotland the right 
of granting fisheries, both in rivers and in the sea, has been 
largely exercised from a very early period; and there are pro- 
bably at the present moment but few river fisheries which remain 
vested in the Soverei On the coast, however, there is still a 
large extent over which the Sovereign still possesses the here- 
ditary right of fishing. In 1849 this right became the subject of 
litigation ; and it was solemnly Taid down by the House of Lords, 
that both in the sea, within three miles of low-water mark, and 
in rivers and estuaries, the privileges of the Crown were still in 
force, subject only to the awfully acquired rights of subjects 
either by grant or prescription. The Commissioners of Woods, 
who, since 1832, have had the charge of the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown in Scotland, are still in course of ascertaining what 
fisheries are the Crown’s, and what are held by subjects under 
valid titles ; and in many instances the proprietors of the coast 
have already acknowledged the Sovereign's claim, and have 
agreed to accept leases from the Crown for the sea fisheries 
adjoining their estates. 

A long series of statutes, commencing with an Act of Robert I. 
in 1318, subjects the owners of fisheries to various salutary re- 
strictions, and shows the very early period at which the necessity 
of some sort of protection for an animal so easily assailable as 
the salmon began to be felt. By an Act of James I. “it is 
ordaint that all crufis'and yaris (i.e. cruives and yairs, fixed 
machines for catching fish) set in fresche wateris, quhar the see 
fillis and ebbis, the quhilke destroyis the fry of all fisches, be 
destroyit and put away for thre zeris to cum.” Another enact- 
ment forbids ‘‘ that onie salmound be slain fra the Feast of the 
Assumption of our Lady, gwhile the Feast of St. Andrew, 
nouther with nettes nor cruves, nor nane utherwise.” Later 
on, Queen Mary, with her Parliament, “ratifies and apprieves 
the Act maid by her highness maist noble gud-schir Kin 
James the Feird. of gude memory,” and orders “that all 
cruves and zaires that are set of late upon sand and schauldes, 
be incontinent tane down and put away,” while others more 
favoured were allowed “to stande still guhil the first day 
of October nix-to-cum, and incontinent after the said first 
day to be destroyed and put away for ever.” The result of these 
and a great many subsequent Acts may be thus summed up, and 
affects all Scotch waters except the Tweed and the Solway, with 
its tributaries, which, as being partly English, have been the 
subject of separate legislation :—1. Cruives are legal from the 
source of a river down to the point where the ebb and flow of the 
tide begins, provided the person using such an engine has an 
express grant from the Crown of the privilege of fishing in that 
manner, has exercised that privilege, and observes the regula- 
tions of the Statutes as to cruives, the principal of which are that 
they shall be kept open from Saturday till Monday, and that 
the hecks or bars of the cruive-boxes shall not be less than three 
inches apart. 2. Cruives, yairs, and all other fixed engines are 
illegal in a river from the point where the ebb and flow of the 
tide begins down to the sea. 3. Fixed nets are not illegal on the 
sea-coast ; and a person having a grant of salmon-fishing on the 
sea-coast cannot be interdicted under the Statutes by another 
proprietor of salmon-fishings, or be prevented by the Crown 
from using such nets.” The annual period during which it is 
illegal to take salmon was fixed by the Home Drummond Act 
(9 Geo. IV., c. 39) to begin on September 14, and last till 

ebruary 1. On the Solway, the close-time begins on the 26th 
of August, and ends on January 1. On the Tweed, the close- 
time begins on September 14, and lasts till February 15. All 
these provisions ought, the Committee suggests, to be submitted 
to considerable change. 

The next point to be established was the decline of the salmon 
fisheries, and the causes to which that decline is fairly attributable. 
Here the most satisfactory evidence was supplied by Mr. Ridpath, 
of the firm of Forbes, Stewart, and Co., the largest wholesale 
dealers in the London salmon trade. In this house, since 1834, 
a regular table has been kept of the number of boxes of salmon 
annually received in London; and, dividing that period into 
four cycles, for the purpose of striking an average, the Com- 
mittee find that, in the first two cycles, the average number 
of boxes was 26,000 and 29,000. = the latter two it’ was 
only 18,000 and 17,000. The accounts of the takings’ upon 
pertiouler rivers quite prepare us for so serious a general 

iminution. In the Tweed, 37.000 salmon were killed in 
1808—less than 5000 in 1856. The fisheries in the rivers 
Dee and Don, and at the mouths of those rivers, have suffered 
a similar decline. At the Raik fishings in the Dee, where in old 
times the annual average was 472 barrels, the average for the 
last forty years has been only 300; and the decrease has resulted 
as much from the smaller size of the fish caught as from their 
lessened number. Mr. Jopp, the clerk to the heritors of the 
Rivers Dee and Don, has the best possible opportunities of 
examinin their fisheries, and speaks authoritatively as to the 
cause of the falling-off. The introduction of cruives and of stake 
and bag nets has lowered the numbers caught in the stream so 
much that not even the larger takes which fixed machinery has 
rendered possible in the estuaries and on the sea coast have 
brought up tlie total aggregate of fish killed to anything like the 
old standard. He thinks that nothing but the abolition of all 
fixed contrivances, and a return to the old method of fishing 
with net and coble, would be sufficient to restore the salmon 
fisheries to their former prosperity. Similar accounts are given 


of the Rivers Ness and Beuly. In the latter, the take of salmon 
has sunk to little more than a quarter of what it was at the 
beginning of the century ; and on the Ness, fishing-cobles which 
used to be let at 200l. a-year do not now fetch more than 4o/. ; 
and it is found impossible, even at that low rate, to work them 
at a profit. 

The fixed net seems, in fact, so deadly an instrument of de- 
struction that the wonder consists, not in the numbers of its 
victims, but in the fact that any survivors should escape with 
their lives to perpetuate their species for a future season. The 
nets are furnished with a long leader, which reaches often for 
many hundreds of yards in front of the mouths of streams, 
and thus not only arrests many salmon which are then making 
their way up the river to spawn, but frightens many others 
from their course, and drives them out to sea. When a shoal 
comes along the coast, seeking for a river’s mouth, it finds 
itself opposed by one of these leaders, and some of the fish find 
their way along it into the chamber of the net, and so get 
finally caught; but others fly back, and the rest go out to sea. 
Here fresh perils await them, for porpoises and seals are 
constantly on the look-out for the fish so driven out of 
their natural course, and find the neighbourhood of the 
stake and bag-nets the most productive hunting-grounds. One 
witness informed: the Committee that he had seen hundreds of 
them tumbling about near the mouth of the Tay, waiting 
for the salmon which the nets drove seawards. Another 
objection to the system of fixed nets is its extreme cost- 
liness and its waste. In general, the expense of a sea-net 
and the wear and tear is so great that it requires two fish to be 
caught, for one that is caught with a net and coble, to produce 
the same amount of profit; and in some places on the Tweed, it 
is reckoned that the same profit as is made from ordinary river 
fishing can be realized only by catching four times as many 
fish. And this additional expense does not at all consist in a 
larger employment of labour, or in higher wages; on the contrary, 
the money 80 expended is less in the fixed sea-nets than in river 
fishing. Then in rough weather, especially if continued for 
several days, the fish get knocked about in the sea-nets, and 
become unfit for market purposes, and so are completely lost. 
Finally, the, weekly day of grace, called the Saturday slap, which 
opens a passage up the rivers in the case of all other impediments, 
is not observed by the owners of bag and stake nets ; and grave 
doubts are entertained whether, even if ordered by the Legisla- 
ture, it would be possible—especially in the case of the bag nets, 
which are entirely in the sea below low water—to carry out this 
wholesome regulation in the face of the difficulties to which their 
peculiar position and arrangement would be certain to give rise. 

The cruive weirs, though very destructive, are free from se- 
veral of the most objectionable features of the fixed net. The 
fish can generally pass them in a flood, and during the Saturday 
slap ; =a those that do not get past are not, as in the former 
instance, driven out to sea. Sometimes, howéver, the fish are 
too heavy with spawn to pass the cruive weirs, even though the 
boxes are opened for their passage ; and one witness stated that 
he had seen in the river Don large numbers of salmon in this 
condition lying ut the bottom of a cruive dyke, and unable from 
their weight to make their way any higher up the river. No 
abuse, however, is without its champion, and for fixed nets and 
cruives plenty of witnesses have been found to speak a good 
word. Mr. Brown, factor to Lord Seafield, and lessee of some 
fisheries in the Moray Firth, informed the Committee that, 
taking sea fishings and river fishings together, he believed that 
more fish were killed now than forty years ago. He thinks that 
the prevalence of pans in close time has been the cause of 
the reduction of the value of the river fishings. Some of the 
blame, too, is to be Jaid on improved draining, and on new 
mills and manufactories, whose dam-dykes are so perfectly 
contrived that, when the river is alk scarcely any water 
can get by them, and which are constantly discharging detri- 
mental substances into the stream. The Dee and Don Mr. 
Brown considers almost hopelessly spoilt as fishing rivers from 
these causes. Other witnesses contended that the decrease is 
owing to a general overfishing, alike in rivers and on the coast, 
and to the too late commencement of the close season since it 
was fixed by the Home Drummond Act. Then the sweep nets 
used in rivers are quite as destructive as fixed nets on the coast. 
They frighten the fish more than any stationary object, and kill 
many smoults, or salmon fry, which almost invariably escape to 
seaward of the fixed nets. Lastly, say the apologists, the river 
nets often catch kelts, or spent fish—an accusation which can 
hardly ever be brought against the fixed net—at the coast. 
The Committee appear to despair of obtaining any remedy so 
searching as the total prohibition of all cruives and fixed engines 
whatever ; and they therefore ground their suggestions on the 
hypothesis of that measure not proving practicable. They re- 
commend the creation of a central Board to superintend the 
Scotch fisheries in general, and to control the various local bodies 
appointed to watch the interests of each district. All other fixed 
machines than such as already exist are to be illegal, and the 
Board is to have the power of relegating them to such distance 
from the mouths of rivers as it thinks fit. The Board is to have 
a ready means of summarily enforcing the law which provides 
for a free passage for fish through dykes and mill-dams; and it is 
to regulate the mode in which sweep nets may be employed, and 
the size of the mesh, which is henceforth to be legitimate. The 
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annual close time for nets is to extend from the 20th of August 
till the rst of February. Anglers are to be allowed to go on till 
the 15th of October, but no Scotch salmon is to be sold after 
the 1st September ; and lastly, it is suggested that the Saturday 
slap shall be extended, in the case of cruives and nets, from 
Sunday night till Monday morning, and that bag and stake 
nets be either subject to the weekly close time, or be wholly 
removed on the 20th of July for the annual close time. 


THE DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETY. 


F Anarcharsis, or Hajji Baba, or Montesquieu’s “ Persian,” or 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Citizen of the World” were to revisit Europe at 
the present day, his attention could not fail to be arrested by the 
number and activity of benevolent associations. While he could 
not refuse his tribute of admiration to the motives of the asso- 
ciates, and the general results of their agency, he would find 
something to censure and much to ridicule. The objects of some 
are so disproportionate to the means employed, that ludicrous 
failure is inevitable. Others have merely a fantastic crotchet in 
view. Others, again, are carelessly or dishonestly managed ; 
and all are liable to be infested by fussy people and by bores. 
The “ Pardiggle,” for instance, is a parasite peculiar to the class. 
Our satiric novelists have not failed to seize upon the ludicrous 
aspect of benevolent associations ; and, indeed, from their descrip- 
tion, no one would suppose that the members ever achieved any 
other purpose than that of making themselves supremely offensive 
or ridiculous. Our faith in the justice of such sweeping censure 
is somewhat lessened by finding that the same censure is extended 
to all established institutions, political or social. For our own 
part, we may enjoy the grotesque fun which is elicited from the 
imaginary ‘* Hot-muffin and Crumpet-baking and Punctual 
Delivery Company,” or from the “ Circumlocution Office,” or 
from the ‘‘ Mission to Borriboolagah,” but we refuse the lesson 
of dreary pessimism which is intended to be conveyed. We 
believe that these societies are of immense service to society 
and to mankind—that they check and thwart evil tendencies 
which could not be checked or thwarted in any other way. 
This seers a truism; but when we find the truism implicitly 
denied in the most popular books of the day, what can we do 
but reassert it ? 


Association for benevolent purposes is a feature peculiar to 
Christian countries and Christian times. If it is found at all in 
Turkey, or Egypt, or India, it is probably due to Christian in- 
fluence and example. We find no trace of it in ancient Greece 
or Rome. There were, indeed, multitudes of beggars depen- 
dent upon individual charity, and there were mutual benefit 
societies, but sdcieties for purely charitable purposes there were 
none. The-hospital, the asylum, and the almshouse, are the 
nredwet of Christian teaching. And, amid the religious discou- 
ragements and perplexities which beset us, we are cheered by 
seeing that the great tree, sprung from the grain of mustard- 
seed, is not withered, but bears its fruit more abundantly than 
ever in practical good. No sooner has a new evil and a new 
want made itself apparent in this vast social machine of ours, 
than an association is formed to correct the one and supply the 
other. This volantary co-operation acts, it may be, partially and 
unsystematically, but it does real work—work which no govern- 
ment, not even the most powerfully centralized and organized, 
could do. For, with all deference to Mr. Carlyle, men are by 
nature so wilful, wayward and perverse, that they are attracted 
to that which is good for them by the knowledge that they are 
not commanded, But invited, that they are free to take or to leave, 
and will not be dragooned into virtue and order. The multi- 
farious objects of the societies of which we speak may be classed 
generally under two heads—r. The relief of poverty ; and 2. The 
prevention of crime. With regard to the former, the most 
deserving of the poor are those in whom poverty has not 
destroyed feelings of pride and self-respect—those, in fact, who 
will not become inmates of a parish workhouse, who will 
not apply for relief when clogged with what appear to them 
degrading conditions. When a labouring man has once accepted 
“parish-relief,” he sinks in the estimation of his fellows and 
himself. It is impossible, and it is certainly not desirable, to 
eradicate this feeling. It is an honest and noble feeling—the 
salt which saves from corruption the lower parts of our social 
organism. But its existence impedes the operation of Govern- 
ment measures for the relief of the poor. 


Between the confessed destitution sheltered in the workhouse, 
and fed by parochial rates and self-helping, self-supporting 
labour, there is a wide margin—a “ penumbra,” so to say—of 
struggling need and chronic distress. This is the proper field of 
action of voluntary charity. Here it is that Benevolent Associa- 
tions step in to supply the short-comings of legislation. . They 
divide the poor into classes, select from each class the most 
necessitous individuals, relieving “ decayed gentlewomen,” aged 
governesses, distressed needlewomen, teaching ragged boys and 
equipping them as members of the Shoe-black Brigade. However 
imperfect and partial the relief afforded may be, its aggregate 
result is immense. The good effected, the evil obviated, is in- 
calculable. The good thus done directly to the poor is reflected 
back upon those who doit. Voluntary charity is “twice blessed.” 
It keeps 
and softens men’s hearts, and 


alive the traditions of pracy 
ges their alfections, es 


them feel that there is a real meaning in Scripture texts such as 
“Love the brotherhood.” Ifwelet the State do our benevolence 
for us, we should lose the salutary lesson which we all indi- 
vidually so much require. No man, though he pay his rates 
ever so regularly, can thereby flatter himself that he is the 
* cheerful giver’’ whom God loveth, 


Secondly, as to the prevention of crime—it is obvious that 
the law can only take cognizance of crime committed, and proved, 
and brought home to the guilty person. It can punish, but can- 
not prevent. The various reformatories, &c., established of late 

ears endeavour to supply the defect and to remedy the confessed 
impuissance of the law. They deal with persons whose age and 
position expose them to peculiar temptations, or with persons 
who, thoug they have committed crime, are not hardened in 
guilt, and who might leave their evil courses if they saw ‘a way 
opened to escape.” 5 


Such an object is that proposed by the “ Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society,” to which we beg to call the attention of our 
readers. ‘lhe necessity and utility of such an association have 
become painfully evident of late years. Now that transportation 
has been commuted into penal servitude at home, the great mass 
of our convicts, after their discharge, are thrown back upon our 
hands. They find themselves, on their release, not “ holding their 
heads to other stars and moving in converse seasons,” with a 
wilderness before them and abundant means of gaining an 
honest livelihood, but within reach of old haunts and old asso- 
ciates, with a blighted character and no resource but to starve or 
steal. Thus crime has, under our new system, a constant ten- 
dency to reproduce itself in a vicious circle. This alarming state 
of things suggested to some benevolent persons, about three years 
ago, the idea that by private association the evil might be in some 
degree palliated. To one of them we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing account of the results of their undertaking :— 


Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
Office, 39, Charing-cross, London, 8.W. 

The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society was established for the purpose of 
assisting prisoners on their discharge to obtain an honest livelihood in this 
country through the benevolence of their employers, to return to their 
friends, should such occupy a respectable position in society, or to emigrate 
to Canada, Australia, or elsewhere, where the probability of their getting 
work appears great, and where their antecedents are unknown. 

Since it commenced its operations,in May, 1857, the cases of 1114 men 
and women have been entertained. Of these, 842 have, through the instru- 
mentality of the Society, been enabled to commence an honest course of life, 
or have been sent home to their friends, &c., and 242 men and 30 women 
have been assisted to emigrate. Of those first-named, but one has come 
under the + genre of the Society as having absconded from his employer, 
charged with dishonest practices. Many tifying proofs bave been 
afforded of their well-doing by personal inquiries, by letters from themselves 
and their employers, and by visits from ex-prisoners to express their 

atitude, and, in several instances, to become donors to the Society’s funds. 
Those who have been sent home to their friends the Society has aided, by main- 
taining them in London until arrangements were made on their behalf, their 
travelling, and other necessary expenses being paid by the Society’s agent, 
and they being supplied, when deserving, with small advances of money for 
procuring clothes and tools, or stock, with which to commence some small 
business. From some of those who have been assisted to emigrate, the 
Society has received communications apprizing it of their success ina new 
country (which in more than one case has been very great); but it would be 
unreasonable to expect many to remember or fulfil their promise of writing, 
unless, indeed, some singular good fortune enables them to realize the benefit 
they have received from the Society, or they happen to possess the rare 
virtue of gratitude. The letters from the female emarens, however, have 
been tolerably numerous and satisfactory. They naturally feel more thankful 
for the assistance they have been rendered, as being more permanent 
and greater than that afforded to the men. And this brings me to an 
important branch of our undertaking—viz., the aid we give to female dis- 
charged prisoners, which I hope I shall not trouble you by describing at 
some length. There was at first, on the part of some of the Committee, 
considerable hesitation, which I confess I shared, in aiding female discharged 
prisoners at all. This arose from the knowledge of the great expense and 
trouble their cases required, and the risk incurred of failure. Our President, 
however, was very anxiouc the experiment should be tried, and its success 
has been extraordinary. We-found at once that we were obliged, for 
obvious reasons, to procure a small house, under the charge of an efficient 
matron, where the women on quitting prison could be sent. This we called 
the “ Female Lodging-House,” as it was intended, and is used, merely as a 
temporary place of residence for women until situations have been obtained 
for them, they have rejoined their relatives, or have been assisted to emigrate. 
The great majority of those who have entered domestic service are doing re- 
markably well, as also, as far as we know, the remainder. We find, however, 
the assistance we render these women very expensive, the number of tem- 
porary occupants of the “ Lodgings” being frequently eight or nine. At the 
same time, we are obliged to employ an assistant matron in order that they 
should not be left without supervision while the matron is absent in takin 

rsons to situations or in making n arrangements on their behalf. 
n assisting female discharged prisoners to emigrate a much larger sum is 
expended than in male cases, the women being sent out in steamers, whereas 
the men go in sailing vessels. The amount of prison gratuity is, in many 
instances, sufficient to pay the cost of the emigration of these latter, but never 
enough for the former. The women receive, on leaving prison, a very trifling 
atuity, which is == expended in the purchase of requisite clothing. 
es great benefit the iety undoubtedly confers on those whose cases % 
entertains. It becomes, as it were, their temporary bankers, and prevents the 
atuities they receive from prison being squandered, as formerly, in a few 
ea of Abuenmase and debauchery. Men and women frequently remain 
two or three, and, in some instances, from twelve to thirty, months under our 
supervision, the money of some of them being paid in the meantime by in- 
stalments. These advances are dependent on the good conduct of the reci- 
ients, which is ascertained by means of personal investigation or information 
ss undoubted sources. To accomplish all this the Society is obliged to 
maintain a secretary, clerk, and agent, and, though at care is taken to 
avoid unnecessary expense, it is found that the salaries of these officers, in 
addition to the cost of the Female Lodgings and an enormous correspondence, 
wise would gladly 
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It will be seen that the Society has not only palliated, but to 
a great extent removed the evil we have described, so far as it 
admits of removal. It is already able to deal with a large pro- 
portion of the cases that come legitimately within its province— 
that is to say, with all the convicts discharged from Govern- 
ment prisons who are willing to accept its aid. In order, 
however, to continue its operations on the same scale, it depends 
on regular annual contributions from the public. It has hitherto 
been supported mainly by large donations, on the repetition of 
which it cannot calculate. Similar societies, called iétés de 
Patronage, have been long in operation in France; but they have 
not been able to deal with adults, in consequence, we believe, 
of impediments thrown in their way by the jealousy of a despotic 
Government which is naturally hostile to ail voluntary associa- 
tions. Such societies have also been established for years in 
Bavaria, with the best results; but in Austria a Government 
scheme projected with the same view has failed, because it was a 
Government scheme. In England there are local societies with 
similar objects, as at Birmingham—a place ever foremost in 
benevolent enterprise—and in Kent; but their field of action is 
confined to district prisons. 

We trust that we have said enough to show that our Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society undertakes and performs what Govern- 
ment cannot do, and that it is deserving of all support from the 
English public. 


REVIEWS. 


THE PURITANS AND QUEEN ELIZABETH.*, 


iv is very natural that Americans, especially New Englanders, 
should take a deep interest in that extreme Protestant move- 
ment in England during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
which contributed so much to the foundation and to the peculiar 
character of their own commonwealth. The “ Pilgrim Fathers ” 
are rather absurdly so called, as nobody is less like a pilgrim, in 
the common sense of the word, than a man who leaves his own 
country to settle in a quite new one. But, whatever they are to 
be called, the Puritan settlers in North America have had so 
important an influence on the subsequent history of that country, 
that their descendants and countrymen are very appropriately 
employed in*tracing out their history, and that of their pre- 
cursors while they remained in England. We know no reason 
why an American should not take up the subject coolly and im- 
partially, because certainly nothing can depart more widely from 
the Puritan ideal than the existing state of things in the United 
States. The great principle of American religious society is the 
perfect equality of all sects. The law protects all, and favours 
or patronizes none. As far as we know, this principle of reli- 
gious society is there really carried out. We never heard of 
any particular church or sect being excepted from the common 
protection of the law. There seems to be an element of lawless- 
ness everywhere; and we certainly now and then hear of very 
lawless things being done in the United States. But American 
lawlessness takes other forms than that of England. We 
do not remember any American instance of a combination 
of mob, policemen, magistrates, and the Executive Government 
itself, to deny to certain people whose religious notions happened 
to be unpopular that common protection which the law is su 
sed to give to every citizen. The St. George's riots pe 7 
ardly have happened in modern America, because there people 
do seem torealize the truth that those who dislike a certain sort 
of worship should simply go and worship in some way that they 
like better. They could hardly have happened in a perfect 
Puritan State; but for a very different reason. In such a 
State Mr. King and his friends would long ago have been im- 
prisoned, banished, or possibly hanged, by due sentence of law. 
Mr. Hopkins, as was to be expected, admires the Puritans. 
He thinks them theologically right and politically wise, and 
therefore looks upon them as most cruelly and unjustly per- 
secuted. How hard it was to fine and imprison godly ministers 
who preached the true Gospel merely because they could not con- 
sciemtiously conform about caps and surplices. So, in a certain 
se was, but this sort of talk does not go to the bottom of 
the Matter. The plain fact is, that religious liberty was in those 
days something utterly unknown. It is true that the Reforma- 
tion, and especially the Puritan Reformation, indirectly did a 
great deal to introduce it. It is probable that, when once the 
charm of .infallible authority was broken, religious liberty must 
unavoidably have followed, sooner or later; but nothing is more 
certain than that no such principle was recognised by any party 
of those days. Perhaps we should say by any party when in 
power, for all occasionally appealed to it when they were them- 
selves persecuted, though none thought of it when they were 
themselves in a position to persecute others. Here and 
there a speculative statesman may have dreamed of it, or a 
atriotic prince may have striven in vain to bring it about. “ The 
atitudinarian Paget,” who did not want to burn anybody, 
stands out very honourably in Mr. Froude’s last two volumes in 
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contrast to his contemporaries, who all (with Mr. Froude him- 
self) accepted the great principle of burning somebody, but only 
differed (as Mr, Froude doubts) as to who were the proper 
people to burn. William the Silent, again, did all he could to 
protect Protestant and Papist alike, but from neither Protes- 
tant nor Papist did he get the least thanks for so doing. One 
sovereign actually established real toleration for a short season, 
but for him we must look beyond the limits of Europe and of 
Christendom.. Akbar certainly found no Western imitators in 
his own generation. Zealous religionists thought it a sin against 
God to allow the existence of any worship which they looked 
upon as sinful. Politic statesmen believed! it to be part of the 
duty of the civil government to regulate at least the external 
profession of religion on the part of its subjects. With the 
one, the Dissenter of any sort was a mere Amorite or 
Amalekite to be rooted out; with the other, he was a disloyal 
citizen to be coerced by the law into due order and p be 
dience. People found out that the mass was idolatrous, and they 
immediately asked, not that they might be exempted from any 
compulsory share in the idolatry, but that the cursed thing might 
be taken a from among them altogether. That others might 
conscientiously believe that the mass was right, and that it was a 
hardship to keep those who thought so from saying and hearin 
it, no more troubled a true religious reformer than a Jewis 

rophet troubled himself about the scruples of a conscientious 
ama in Baal. Everywhere, as soon as a prince or a common- 
wealth embraced the Reformation, the old religion was imme- 
diately proscribed. In Germany, indeed, we hear of something 
which, at first sight, sounds like religious equality—at least, the 
professors of both religions are to have equal rights. But this 
was because Germany was a collection of Sovereign States, 
Each prince or commonwea!th might choose a creed, and Catholic 
and Protestant States were equal in the national Diet. But the 
private citizen had no choice. He was bound by the theological 
decisions of the Elector or the Senate. In France, if the Pro- 
testants obtained certain rights, it was because they defended 
them at the point of the sword ; and, after all, what was done 
was mainly after the German model—the allowance of the new 
worship in certain cities and places, rather than the real equality 
of the two creeds throughout the whole land. . 

England, of course, did not lag behind other nations. The 
Anglican orthodoxy of Henry, the Protestantism of Edward, 
the Popery of Mary, the modified Anglican system of Elizabeth, 
was each in turn the one exclusive national religion to be 
adhered to by every loyal subject. We sympathize with 
a Puritan persecuted under Elizabeth, because we sympa- 
thize with all who are persecuted for conscience sake. But 
we do not sympathize with him any more than we do with 
Lambert and with Forrest, persecuted by Henry, with Gardiner 
and with Joan Bocher, persecuted by Edward, with Ridley and 
Latimer persecuted by Mary, or with the Catholic victims of 
Elizabeth herself. Indeed we sympathize with the Elizabethan 
Puritans least of all. The others, on all sides—except it be poor 
Joan Bocher, whom Cranmer burned for talking nonsense—suf- 
fered confessorship and martyrdom for something that was worth 
suffering about; but the Puritans made a disturbance about ca 
and surplices, the cross in baptism, the ring in marriage, and the 
practice of bowing at the name of Jesus. To say that these 
things were absolutely sinful and anti-Christian in themselves 
really seems utter folly. It might be foolish to enforce them, but 
it was surely still more foolish to break the law, and disturb 
Church and State for the sake of them. The Bishops surely had 
the best of the argument when they said—‘“ The things are per- 
fectly indifferent in themselves; but there must be sowe order, 
some ceremonies ; these are the order and ceremonies ordained 
by authority, and when they are ordained, the law must be kept.” 
The Puritans themselves said that ministers ought to have some 
dress to distinguish them from Jaymen, only it was sinful to wear 
that particular dress, because the Papists had worn it. Still, 
absurd as. were their scruples, the Elizabethan Puritans were 
sufferers for a principle, and, as such, they are entitled to some 
measure of respect. But they only suffered what they inflicted 
upon others. None were more clamorous than they for the 
bloodiest laws against the Papists; nor do they seem to have 
had any scruple about the most barbarous severities exercised 
against those who went yet further from the Pope than them- 
selves. To be sure, when an unhappy Socinian was burned, 
there was a certain clamour raised against burning him; but 
that was because burning was too good a death for him, as 
being that consecrated by the sufferings of their own martyrs. 
Had he been merely cut up alive, like a Papist, nobody 
would have made any objection. And of course, when the 
Puritans had their own way, they were as little tolerant as pope 
or bishop. It was no longer enough to be themselves excused 
from using the Prayer Book—those who wished to use it were 
no longer allowed to do so. That a state of things could be in 
which one cohgregation might say mass, another use the English 
Prayer Book, and another worship without any set form at all, 
would have seemed equally monstrous to Bonner, to Whitgift, 
and to Travers, Cartwright, and Dean Sampson of Christ 
Church. 

Yet, after all, the general cause of civil and religious liberty 
owed indirectly much to the Reformation and much to the Puri- 
tans. When once the notion of an infallible guide was cast aside, 
it was in vain to try to keep up the notion of one universal 
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national faith. When the divine right of the See of St. Peter | 


was cast aside, it was hopeless permanently to maintain the 
divine right of a mere national episcopacy or presbytery. The 
Anglican revolted, first against the jurisdiction, then against the 
doctrines of Rome ; the Puritan revolted against the Anglican ; 
the Independent, the Anabaptist, the Quaker, revolted against 
Anglican and Puritan alike. Each revolt became, if it could, a 
conquest, and excluded the system against which it revolted. 
But such exclusion could never be lasting. Each revolt was a 
shock to the principle of compulsory authority in religious 
matters. Those who have once changed cannot in decency assert 
their own infallibility. They must feel a certain twinge of con- 
sciencein punishing others who have only walked in their own steps. 
To send people to the stake was a far greater crime in Cranmer 
than it was in Pole. Even in Henry’s time, to burn a man as a 
heretic for denying the newly-invented doctrine of the King’s 
supremacy was felt to be something so monstrous that Henry 
and Cranmer themselves did not venture upon it more than once. 
Elizabeth, who once went regularly to mass herself, was ashamed 
to burn as heretics those who continued to do so. She simply 
found out various good reasons for plundering the Jaymen and 
for embowelling the priests. Consequently, though Catholic 
Anglican, Protestant Anglican, and Puritan were alike intoler- 
ant, yet each indirectly Caiesd to establish the great principle 
of toleration. 

Again, Puritanism incidentally became directly connected 
with the cause of civil liberty. Quite incidentally, we believe. 
Say and Hampden did not serve their country better because 
they were Puritans, than did Robert Fitzwalter, Simon de 
Montfort, and Roger Bigod, because they were orthodox 
Catholics. But in the seventeenth century, the cause of the 
Church and that of the Crown were linked together. Ecclesiastical 
and civil government were alike carricd on in arbitrary and 
illegal ways. ‘The clergy, who in the thirteenth century had 
been the leaders of the people, were in the seventeenth the 
slaves and flatterers of the prince. The throne of Stephen 
Langton and Robert Winchelsey had now become the resting- 
place of Laud. The ecclesiastical and civil powers could not be 
attacked separately—the Puritans and the patriots were united 
in the same party, and the two characters were often united in 
the same man. Puritanism helped civil liberty, not because it 
had any natural affinity with it, but because civil liberty natu- 
rally allied itself with the persecuted side in religion. 

We do not say that Mr. Hopkins is at all ignorant of all these 
things. Indeed, he now and then brings forward some of the 
points which we have just mentioned clearly enough. But he 
certainly admires the Puritans in their opposition to caps and sur- 
plices in a way which we cannot enter into, though, perhaps, it 
may be quite intelligible at St. George’s-in-the-East. And he 
brings up, as if it were a reasonable ground of censure against 
Elizabeth, the undoubted fact that she retained many things for 
the express purpose of conciliating the Catholic party. If one 
national religion was to be enforced upon everybody, surely it 
was only reason and justice to try to make it acceptable to as 
many as possible. As yet, neither Papists nor Puritans thought 
of leaving the Established Church. They only wished to have it 
preserved or reformed in their own way. Mr. Froude is at least 
right in bringing prominently forward (though it is certainly no 
new discovery of his) that the system of Henry VIII.—Poper 
without the Pope—was what the English people really wanted. 
They liked the old ceremonies, and they had no objection to the 
old doctrines. Probably they rather enjoyed than otherwise the 
occasional beheading of a duke or burning of abishop. But a 
hated the Pope, they hated the Spaniard, they were disgusted wit 
wholesale burnings of utterly helpless and harmless persons. 
Hence, on the one hand, muititedae were driven into Protes- 
tantism simply by the bloody and unnational policy of Mary’s 
reign. On the other hand, many Catholics who had gone along 
with Henry, who had endured the first days of Edward, who 
had persuaded themselves that the first Liturgy hardly differed 
from amass in English, gradually learned by experience that 
Popery could not go on without the Pope, and that an inde- 

endent Anglican church could not fail to become more or less 
Pectoral, Hence the apparent inconsistency of bishops— 
Bonner himself for one—who had zealously maintained Henry’s 
title as Supreme Head of the Church, being deprived rather 
than allow Klizabeth’s humbler claim to be Supreme Governor. 

Still, even in the first days of Elizabeth, the necessity of a rupture 
did not at once appear ; and though a Catholic party disapproved 
in one way and a Protestant party disapproved in another, there 
was no open schism in either direction till Elizabeth had been 
several years on the throne. The Anglicanism of Elizabeth was 
doubtless a compromise; 80 must have been any religious system 
which was to have the least chance of national acceptance. And 
surel¥ experience shows that it was neither an unwise nor an un- 
successful compromise. The “ Calvinistic Creed” and the 
“Popish Liturgy,” even with the later addition of the ‘“Arminian 
Clergy,” have worked very well in the long run. We do not 
undertake to rule theological questions one way or another; but 
surely something has come out of it practically better than either 
Pope or Presbyter could have given us. . 

Mr. Hopkins—to return to our immediate subject—when writ- 
ing what is more strictly to be called history, writes somewhat 
less extravagantly than many of his countrymen, though he is far 


from being free from the national vice of fine writing. But he. 


seems really to have no notion of the limits which divide romance 
from history. It has, indeed, latterly become the fashion to 
begin books professing to be historical with a striking scene 
something in the style of the late Mr. G. P. R. James. Thus 
Sir Edward Creasy begins his History of the Ottomans with an 
account of a ride taken by certain people through the middle of 
Anatolia; and thus, too, Mr. John Morris, Canon of Northamp- 
ton, begins his Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury with an account 
of a shorter ride taken by certain other people from London to 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. But both of these are quite outdone by 
Mr. Samuel Hopkins. He not only begins with a ride and a 
talk performed at Hampton Court in 1549 by King Edward and 
his uncle Somerset, but throughout the whole book similar long 
“Imaginary Conversations” are constantly scattered, which are 
made out of Mr. Hopkins’ own brain, or, at the very best, now and 
then dramatized out of hints to be found in original writers. In 
some cases Mr. Hopkins is meagre, if not positively inaccurate, 
and inferior modern authorities occur rather too often among his 
references. The following is surely a very inadequate account 
of the fall of Wolsey :— 

Parliament had not met for seven . During all this*time the Pope 
had given law to Englishmen, and judged them in his courts; his interests 
had been sustained by oppressions upon all classes and in all branches of 
business, until lords and commons cringed under the smart of their wrongs. 
Wolsey, a prince of the Roman Church, had been judge paramount. 
judicial transactions had passed in his name and under his seal, as the Pope’s 
Toutennnh. The king had permitted this, to be sure; but that did not alter 
the legal fact. He therefore ordered the Cardinal to be arrested and tried 
for treason; and he was pronounced guilty under the Statute of Premunire. 
The poor man immediately took to his bed; and in a few days died, with the 
sad words upon his lips: “ Had I been as careful to serve the God of heaven, 
as I have to comply to the will of my earthly king, God would not have left 
me in mine old age, as the other hath done.” 


On minor faults we will not dwell at length; but we must ask 
what is meant by a “ bilious tang” (p. 190) pervading the writings 
of Heylin? And we are quite ata loss to know what may be 
implied by Queen Elizabeth’s “virility.” “She rejected,” 
Mr. Hopkins tells us, “ suitor after suitor, and went through the 
term of her virility, ‘a barren stock.’” Is this extraordinary 
attribute for a female ruler designed as a counterpoise to the 
famous “ churching” of William the Conqueror, when so many 
candles were lighted in the city of Mantes? 

The book is very handsomely printed, and is so far creditable 
to the University Press of the Fasalentic Cambridge. But 
we wish that American writers or printers, whichever are the 
culprits, would learn to divide their syllables. “ Bish-op” is 
very unpleasant; but when it comes to “ Noth-ing,” the ve 
plainest etymology in the world, as we should have thought, is 
utterly cast to the winds. 


THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


¢ dyn work is called by the author, in his modest preface, 
‘a compilation from various sources of things proper to be 
known by all who have the honour to wear their Soveréign’s 
uniform.” It is divided into five small red-covered volumes, 
each of which may supply a store of profitable reading to the 
soldier or sailor in the odd moments which he has to spare from 
duty. The Annals commence with the year 1700, and the great 
actor in the first volume is the Duke of Marlborough, whose 
campaigns are narrated with a brevity and clearness which, in 
these days of lengthy and cloudy writing, it is difficult to praise 
too highly. The gallant author has done good service to the 
British army and nation by the care and skill which he has be- 
stowed in refreshing the reputation of one of the very greatest of 
soldiers and politicians. We shall try, by means of this little 
volume, to make Blenheim and Ramillies something more than 
the mere names which they have become to all but the most 
diligent students of their country’s history. 

On the ist January, 1700, peace reigned throughout the 
civilized world. But in November the King of Spain died, and 
Louis XIV. sent his grandson to take possession of his dominions. 
Hereupon the Second Grand Alliance was formed between the 
Emperor, King William IIT., and the States General to restrain 
the ambition of France. Early in 1702, King William III. died. 
He had recommended the Earl of Marlborough to his successor 
as the man most capable to direct her councils and to her 
armies. In May, war was declared against France, an 1- 
borough was named Generalissimo of the Allies. On the 2nd 
July, 1702, he took the command of the allied army, then 
assembled along the Waal river, near Nimeguen. The French 
army lay facing it behind the Meuse. From Nimeguen to 
Bonchain, thé scene of Marlborough’s last exploit, is about 150 
miles ; so that all his ten campaigns, except that of Blenheim, and 
an abortive attempt on the Moselle, began and ended within these 
narrow limits, and after all his skilful combinations and t vic- 
tories, he had only driven back the French from one side to the 
other of the Netherlands. But he commanded a confederate army, 
and he had the Dutch Field Deputies by his side. In spite of 
Mr. Thackeray’s imputation of French bribes, the reader of this 
volume will probably feel satisfied that Marlborough would have 
beaten his country’s enemies much more speedily and com- 


* Annals of the Wars of the Eighteenth Century, Compiled from the most 
Authentic Histories of the Period. the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L., 
Major-General in the British Army. Vol. L., 1700—1739. London: 
Mitchell’s Military Library. ’ ran 
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piste than he did but for the blunders of his colleagues, and 
e obstinacy, timidity, and parsimony of the politicians who 
controlled his movements. The calmness with which this great 
man bore disappointments and the loss of opportunities is even 
more admirable than his vast capacity for planning campaigns 
and fighting battles. We read that towards the end of the 
aedaad year of war, “the Duke renewed his entreaty to be 
allowed to attack the French lines,” and a council of war was 
held, where he was opposed by the Dutch Deputies. “The 
Duke was made quite it by this discussion, which lasted six days, 
but he was obliged to give way.” The French were now entrenched 
near Antwerp, so that they had been forced back about halfway to 
their own territory, and were compelled to act upon the defensive. 
The third campaign opened, in 1704, with gloomy prospects 
for the Allies. The French confederated forces held the Nether- 
lands with one army and threatened Germany with another, 
whilst a third commanded the Danube from its source to the 
frontier of Austria. Marlborough had duly appreciated these 
rils, and, in concert with Prince Eugene, he had formed the 
Id design of trusting the protection of Holland to the Dutch 
army, and leaving in the rear the fortresses and armies of the 
enemy, while he hastened with all the troops he could col- 
lect to save Vienna. The Duke had not only to baffle the 
penetration of a vigilant enemy, but to extort the consent of 
a divided Cabinet in England, and to break down the oppo- 
sition of the Dutch, to an enterprise of infinite peril. For 
some months he concealed the full scope of his design, and 
did not propose more than to open the campaign on the 
Moselle. At length he obtained powers sufficient for the ac- 
complishment of his plan. That plan was very hazardous ; 
but the Duke knew well that in Marshal Villeroy, who was 
opposed to him in the Low Countries, he left a general who 
would not understand how to avail himself of the occasion to 
carry the war across the Dutch frontier during his own ab- 
sence in the Empire. Hesaid of this Marshal :—* It will be 
a long time before he will find out what I am about; and 
when he does find it out, he wont know what to do.” On 
the roth of May he took the command of his army at Maes- 
tricht. On the 25th he reached Coblentz, and on the 24th of 
June he arrived at Elchingen, on the Danube, the place which, 
in another great campaign, gave the title of Duke to Marshal 
Ney. On Fis march, he had met for the first time Prince 
Eugene, and also the Margrave of Baden, who commanded 
the army of the Empire. This Prince, by his differences 
and jealousies, nearly deranged the whole plan of the cam- 
paign. It was at length agreed that the two armies should 
unite under an alternate command, and that Prince Eugene 
should direct a separate force on the Rhine. It was under these 
hopeful circumstances—commanding the confederate army one 
day, while the obstinate Margrave commanded it on the next 
—that Marlborough commenced operations on the Danube. To 
add to his anxieties, he learned that Overkirk was blundering 
with the army which he had left on the Dutch frontier. When 
Marlborough advanced to Elchingen, the Elector of Bavaria 
retired down the Danube to an entrenched camp near Dettingen, 
and detached a force to occupy the Schellenberg,’ a height over- 
hanging the important town of Donauwérth, further down the 
river. Marlborough insisted on an immediate attack on this 
position, but his colleage, the Margrave, hesitated. Next day, 
when the command came by turn to Marl®orough, he led the 
army round the enemy to the foot of the Schellenberg, and, after 
an obstinate conflict, carried the unfinished works with heavy loss. 
It is noticed, as a proof of the rare humanity of Marlborough, that 
he had given orders to establish an hospital for the wounded. 
He now crossed the Danube and entered Bavaria, and encamped 
between the Elector’s army and his dominions. But the French, 
who had been completely bewildered by Marlborough’s advance, 
were now marching through the Black Forest to join their ally. 
Prince Eugene marched from the Rhine parallel to them, and 
joined Marlborough. Their first measure was to get rid of the 
argrave, who was persuaded to go and besiege Ingoldstadt. 
On the 12th August the junction of their armies was completely 
effected at Donauwérth, which is on the left bank of the Danube, 
and the two generals rode out to reconnoitre the position which 
the Franco-Bavarian army was now taking up, and instantly 
resolved to attack it, before the confusion inseparable from a 
change of camps should be over. But in truth they felt them- 
selves under an absolute necessity to fight a battle. On the 13th 
August, 1704, the enemy’s line extended from the village of 
Blindheim, on the Danube—which the English call Blenheim— 
to the rear of Oberglauh, and thence to Lutzingen, having 
the little river Nebel along its front. The great fault 
of this disposition lay in the divided command of the two 
French marshals, Tallard and Marsin. Each posted his army 
as if on parade, with infantry in the centre and cavalry on the 
wings, so that in the centre of the position was a gap unoccupied 
by infantry. The allied generals perceived this vicious arrange- 
ment, and took advantage of it. “It was agreed that whilst 
Prince Eugene should move to the right to attack and turn the 
left flank of Marshal Marsin and the Elector’s army, Marl- 
borough should move cavalry and infantry across the river Nebel, 
and force himself between the two armies in the centre, while, at 
the same time, every effort should be made to carry the villages 
of Blindheim and Oberglauh.” 


The allied armies had moved from their camp before three 


o'clock in the morning. Prince Eugene encountered great 
difficulties in ete the position assigned to him, and it 
was midday before he was ready to engage. About one 
o'clock Lord Cutts commenced the attack on Blindheim. At 
five o’clock neither the Prince on the right nor Lord Cutts on 
the left had made any impression on the enemy. But the 
latter, by his vigorous assaults, detained twenty-nine battalions 
of French infantry in Blindheim, while Marlborough crossed 
the Nebel, and after much hard fighting finally established 
himself in the centre of the French lines. This success was 
decisive. The French cavalry in the centre fled. About ten 
o'clock Prince Eugene saw the troops opposed to him preparing 
to retreat. But the French infantry still held Blindheim. 
Marshal Tallard was now a prisoner in the hands of the English, 
so that no orders could come to them to surrender it; and 
besides, the barricades which they had erected against the 
English now hindered their own retreat. Finally eleven thousand 
men surrendered themselves prisoners of war. Marlborough 
wrote with a pencil on a slip of paper to his wife, desiring her to 
let the Queen know that his army had had a glorious victory. 
It was indeed a complete and splendid triumph. Of the Franco- 
Bavarian army of sixty thousand men, not twenty thousand were 
ever reassembled. The wreck of this army retreated beyond the 
Rhine. And amid the consternation which prevailed in France, 
further and greater successes appeared to offer themselves to the 
allies. But the Margrave of Baden had now rejoined his col- 
leagues, and he insisted that the victorious army should under- 
take the siege of Landau. Thus the taking of this place was the 
only immediate result of the victory of Blenheim, except indeed 
the delivery of the Empire from extreme danger, and the 
influence in the councils of the allies which it secured to the 
country of Marlborough. 

The campaign of 1705 was Opened by Marlborough on the 
Moselle. But the defection of the Margrave of Baden marred 
his plans; and finding himself obliged to retreat, he sent in a 
note with a trumpet to Marshal Villars, who was opposed to him, 
to apologize for thus decamping. But, in truth, intelligence of 
an alarming character had determined him to return to the 
Netherlands. After relieving Liege, which was besieged, he 
forced the French lines along the Mehaigne, and subsequently 
drew the enemy into a position near Waterloo, where he might 
have annihilated them; but the Dutch field-deputies refused to 
let their troops act. Next year the Dutch were thoroughly 
alarmed at the early successes of the French on the side of 
Germany; and so they gave their deputies instructions to obey 
Marlborough. Hitherto, Marshal Villeroy, who commanded the 
French, had been willing to listen to the prudent counsels of his 
generals ; but now his own hot-headed presumption urged him 
to quit his entrenched camp. The blow fell at once. On the 
23rd of May, 1706, the French army occupied a position near 
the village of Ramillies, looking nearly south,and having Louvain 
and Brussels in their rear. arlborough perceived at a glance 
that the French left, placed in a fork of swampy land between 
the branches which form the Little Geete river, would be useless 
for any offensive movement during the battle. He knew, there- 
fore, that he need not trouble himself about the French left, 
and determined to fall with all his force on the village of Ramillies 
in the centre. The a Villeroy was in vain warned of 
his dangers by one of his generals, who told him that “All the left 
remains useless with its nose in the marsh.” It took Marlborough 
five hours to change the order of his attack, but Villeroy 
refused to profit by the time thus allowed him to amend his 
vicious disposition, On the contrary, he was induced by a de- 
monstration made by Marlborough to march troops to reinforce 
his left. Then Marlborough used his utmost efforts to carry the 
village of Ramillies and to overpower the French centre and 
right. In this he ultimately succeeded, and then he ordered the 
troops which had carried Ramillies to move to their right and 
make a final blow. At the same time, the British troops who 
had been watching the French left forced their way through the 
morass and fell upon the troops ot ES tothem. “ The waving 
mass of the French army which had hitherto maintained some 
degree of order, now burst from all control, and spread in all 
directions like a scattered swarm.” Almost all the cannon and 
all the baggage were er ag and the French army was utterly 
dispersed. The French lost by this defeat the whole of the 
Spanish Netherlands. Louvain, Mechlin, Brussels, Ghent, and 
Bruges immediately submitted to King Charles. Antwerp next 
surrendered ; and so, after a short siege, did Ostend. Menin, 
Dendermonde, and Ath were also taken. Venddme, who had 
superseded Villeroy, could do nothing to interrupt these sieges, 
and although far more capable than his predecessor, he also was 
defeated no less signally by Marlborough. But the battle of 
Oudenarde, and the siege of Lille, deserve a fuller notice than 
we could now bestow upon them. 


THE POPE AND THE CARDINALS.* 


Ox of the peculiarities of Papal controversialists in recent 
times has been that they turn every political discussion into 
a personal question. Though the Romanists in all parts of the 
world are very enthusiastic in favour of the temporal power of 


* Préliminaires de la Question Romaine de M. Ed, About, Par F, 
Petruccelli de la Gattina, ; Triibner, 1860, 
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the Pope, no defence has appeared of the system of administra- 
tion which has been the subject of so much satire and so much 
invective. To all exposures of the Papal Government its advo- 
cates have never Seaton bya eulogy of the Pope. If you tell 
them that the roads are bad, they answer that the Pope dines on 
five francs a day. If you lament over the wretchedness of the 
police or the corruption of the courts of justice, they point out 
to you that the Pope sleeps on a truckle-bed, and has no carpet 
in his room. If you urge that the expenditure is prodigal and 
the finances hopelessly confused, and that the thriftless landlord- 
ship of the monks is turning the land into a desert, they remind 
ou that the Pope drinks nothing more luxurious than iced 
emonade. In the same way, during the late reign at Naples, 
English converts used to repel all insinuations concerning the 
system of government pursued there by assuring you that the 
ing must be the best of men, for, having by his office a right to 
kiss the Pope’s thumb, he voluntarily demeaned himself ‘to kiss 
his great toe. It is not a very logical line of argument, and was 
not avery satisfactory one to the suffering Italians ; for, even 
assuming that they believed all they were told of the Pope’s 
seraphic character, the contrast between its intrinsic excellence and 
its results when ap lied to sublunary affairs, only had the effect 
ofmaking them wish that he might receive an early promotion to 
the saintship for which he is evidently destined. But, as the 
Papal Government obstinately refused to furnish its apologists 
with any sort of facts, vague panegyric was the only resource 
left open to them ; and even if it had been more communicative, 
the manipulation of dry and perhaps adverse statistics was a much 
more troublesome task than the application, just for once in a way, 
to a living man, of a little of that unctuous eulogy which they 
always keep in stock for saints’days. The great advantage of 
giving this form to the controversy was that it distracted atten- 
tion from the real points in issue, and was in its nature so inter- 
minable that it offered a fair hope of tiring the world of the 
whole affair. 


Of course what the Pope’s advocates sought to effect the 
Pope’s adversaries should cole carefully eschewed. With so 
oy a cause to fight, they should have had the wisdom, if not 

e good taste, to avoid joining issue on the character of Pio 
Nono. Even, therefore, if the work before us had been written 
with the most exquisite delicacy, it would still have been a great 
mistake, degrading a national into a personal cause, and turning 
a political discussion in which the hearts of men are deeply inte- 
rested into a mere scolding-match. But, written as it is, it 
brings a far deeper dishonour on the cause which it professes to 

romote. M. de la Gattina doubtless sympathizes, though he is 
oo stanch a Republican to do so very heartily, with Garibaldi’s 
crusade of liberty; and he steps forward at this moment to do 
his little possible io aid the blows which the hero is striking at 
their com.uion enemy. Garibaldi strikes at their bodies, and 
M. de la Gattina strikes at their reputations, and, no doubt, does 
not consider himself the least efficient champion of the two. It 
is a remarkable proof of the degradation to which oppression 
may reduce the popular standard of morality, that an Italian, 
apparently of some consideration, should imagine that the noblest 
of all causes, cheered on by all the free thought of Europe, can 
be aided by the most infamous collection of libels that has issued 
for many years from any portion of the European press. The 
book is an extraordinary display of audacity in more forms than 
one. It is not everybody that would like to invite a comparison 
between his own style and that of M. Edmond About. The 
book professes to be an introduction to M. About’s book, but in 
reality is a sort of supplement to it, containing all the merely 
personal gossip concerning actors in the present or in recent 
pontificates which M. About no doubt heard at Rome, but the 
mention of which he had the good taste to restrict within very 
narrow limits. But still the author is, naturally enough, so 
anxious to affiliate the book to M. About, that it is M. About’s 
name, and not his own, that appears upon the title-page—an 
appropriation of peacocks’ plumes, however, for which he thought 
it prudent formally to ask M. About’s permission. The cele- 
brated pamphleteer accords it in terms of great apparent civility 
and a good deal of veiled satire. The external form, the type, 
the paper, the cover, and all the minute accessories of La Question 
Romaine are carefully copied, and the writer does his best to copy 
also the sparkling style and pungent epigram of his model. But 
the jocularity is somewhat massive, reminding one constantly of 
the donkey and the lap-dog; and the constant straining after 
an epigram betrays the writer into even more bad language than 
he probably intended to employ. 


The whole work is one long demand on our faith. It deals en- 
tirely with matters the truth concerning which the majority of 
men can neither know nor test. It is either a precious and 
marvellous disclosure, or an impudent romance. Everything the 
author tells us is from behind the scenes. Asmodeus himself could 
not have unveiled the secrets of mankind with more confi- 
dence or more detail. All the secret history of the diplomatic in- 
trigues of the last forty years, the whole course of the private lives 
of those who bore a part in them, lie open before his eye, and 
are unhesitatingly communicated to his reader. And yet, for all 
that appears, he seems to have been a hunted and undistinguished 
Carbonaro all the while. Even if the work had been free from 
all attacks on private character, its smart style and audacious 
self-assurance would have placed it in the same category of cre- 
dibility as the * Talk of the Clubs” furnished to the New York 


Tribune. But M. de la Gattina deserves a much lower circle in 
the purgatory of criticism than the veracious chronicler of Messrs. 
Smith and Elder's dinners, for he uses his active powers of in- 
vention, not merely to amuse the public, but systematically to 
traduce the private character of every one, male and female, to 
whom he is*politically opposed. So comprehensive is his defama- 
tion, that it is diffic 
the notorious Italian satirists of the sixteenth century deecribin 
the society of a bygone age. His favourite accusations, as wit 
all libellers of this stamp, are charges of some kind or other of 
sensual excess. He spares neither the living nor the dead. 
There is one chapter, describing Gregory the Sixteenth and his 
Court, which is a curiosity of literature as an illustration of 
the depths to which political animosity will descend. It is 
a kind of illicit Almanach de Gotha of the Roman Court 
of that period, giving in detail a list of the various prelates and 
cardinals of which that Court was composed, together with the 
names, families, and husbands of the various ladies who are 
supposed to have acted in the capacity of “nieces” to each holy 
man—the whole interspersed with such anecdotes as seem to the 
author likely to relieve the dulness of a mere roll of names. We 
must be excused from making quotations—we might as well 
make quotations from Brantéme. Suffice it to say, that about 
twenty prelates, and a much larger number of ladies, make their 
appearance in this Chronique Scandaleuse. Many of the _ 
sonages with whose private life the author displays so marvellous 
a familiarity are still alive; but the author seems to confide in 
the Protestant prejudices of an English jury to shield him from 
the arm of the Jaw of libel. After the Achilli case, it is always 
impossible to predict how far a jury may take a polemical view 
of any legalissue. But if no theology were in question, M. dela 
Gattina would very soon find that there are limits even to the 
English freedom of the press on which he relies so confidently 
in his preface. 

The author’s character of the two Popes under whom he 
appears to have suffered is so grotesque a caricature that it 
deprives the whole book of any force or value. He attacks 
them, not so much for their incapacity or for the evil system 
which they administered, as for their personal morality, which 
is precisely the point on which they are least assailable. Gre- 
gory XVI. is described as an Elagabalus, Pio Nono as a sort of 
Don Juan. The one is generally over-eating himself, always 
getting drunk, and displaying, in the intervals of these excesses, 
an undue attachment to barbers’ wives, Frascati peasant-girls, 
and the like. Pio Nono, on the other hand, is gallant, not epi- 
curean, and has the good taste to confine his conquests to polite 
society ; and after a varied career among noble houses, in which 
the crimes of adultery, incest, and cheating at cards are laid to 
his charge, has, in his old age, shown a becoming preference for 
things spiritual, and remains faithful to an Abbess, whose name, 
of course, is given. As, in speaking of the present Pope, we are 
dealing with a well-known personage whose purity and devout- 
ness no sane man in Europe doubts, we may venture, without 
the danger of giving currency to a libel, to subjoin a specimen of 
the author’s defamatory powers :— 

La femme exerce surtout sur lui une puissance magnétique et irrésistible. 
La voix, le regard, d’une femme le plongent dans une affaissement de volonté 
supréme. Etant ae homme, ses maitresses le poussérent ou le retinrent, 
le retardérent ou I’élevérent, soit ouvertement soit en cachette. ATAge mur, 
Yinfluence de la femme a dirigé sa conduite. Pape, il obéit encore a cétte 
force. Avant hier, Dona Clara Colonna en fit un libéral. Hier, la Comtesse 
de Spaur le prostituait & l’Autriche. Demain, une jolie miss devenant 
catholique l’exaltera contre Lord Palmerston. Aprés in, une duchesse 
du noble faubourg en fera un apdtre de Henri V. La Reine de Naples en fit 
une bonne d’enfant 4 Giete, et un complice du Roi Gibet. Vieillard et malade 
ne pouvant plus aimer, il invente maintenant le dogme de l’ Immaculée Con- 
ception. La Vierge du Ciel est la Montespan du viei 

We have given nothing like an adequate conception of the 
infamy of this publication, because we could not do so without 
repeating its offences. Itis so atrocious that, even of the charges 
in it that may be true, not one will reach its mark. That the. 
filth the author flings so liberally about should return back upon 
his own head is only the fitting meed of his labours. Unfor- 
tunately, some of it will also light upon the noble cause of which 
he is the ignoble advocate. If we were living in the good old 
days of Jesuit intrigues, we should have said that the book was 
the erafty device of some Jesuit in disguise. The nominal 
sufferers are the Pope and Cardinals; but the persons whom it 
really injures, so far as it has any influence at all, are the 
liberators of Italy. 


LIFE AND POEMS OF WILLIAM DUNBAR.* 


NGLAND and Scotland, hostile to each other until after the 
union of their crowns, and long afterwards ill-assorted 
neighbours, were, nevertheless, not without their literary affinities 
at very early as well as at recent periods. Burns was the con- 
temporary of Cowper and Crabbe, Allan Ramsay of Pope and 
Swift, and William Dunbar, a portion of whose poems is now 
before us, was the admirer and the disciple of Chaucer, Gower, 
and Lydgate. Scotland, indeed, has more than once trimmed 


the lamp of literature at times when it burned but feebly in 
South Britain. One of such yw of decadence as regards 
England was the latter half of the fifteenth century. The Wars 


*The Life and Poems of William Dunbar. By James Paterson, 
Edinburgh: 1860, % 
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of the Roses scared away learning and poetry alike. But at this 
very epoch Scotland produced a race of genuine poets who, in 
the words of Warton, “displayed a degree of sentiment and 
spirit, a command of phraseology, and a fertility of imagination 
not to be found in any English poet since Chaucer and Lydgate.” 
The explanation of the contrast is easy. In James IV. 
Scotland possessed an active and intelligent patron of every art, 
while his reign, though unfortunate at the close, was for many 
years peaceful and prosperous, owing to the even justice main- 
tained by him, and to the firm hand with which he suppressed 
the feuds of his nobles. In Henry VI., Edward IV., and his 
immediate successors, England was ruled by sovereigns either 
busy in usurping the rights of others or absorbed in securing 
their own. 

Mr. David Laing, of the Signet Library, was the first editor of 
all the extant poems of a writer whom Crabbe styled “a giant,” 
and whom Sir Walter Scott affirms to be “unrivalled by an 
Ee Scotland has ever produced.” Mr. James Paterson's col- 

ection is less comprehensive than Mr. Laing’s, who indeed pub- 
lished man ms ascribed on supposition only to this author, 
and included in his volumes some- pieces so indelicate as to 
deserve oblivion, even if their merits had been more conspicuous 
than they are. Mr. Paterson judiciously omits these blots on 
sense and decency, banishes some apocryphal pieces, and generally 

ives a more correct text than Mr. Laing of those which he selects. 

he poems in his recently published volume are accompanied 
by a life of Dunbar; and the verses and biographical sketch 
mutually illustrate each other. Owing to the ancient form of the 
dialect in which they are written, the poems of Dunbar are not 
easy reading without the aid of a glossary, at least for readers 
born south of the Tweed. The poct himself is an interesting 

ersonage, and we shall speak of him rather than of his works. 

e entered largely into the deeds and thoughts of the world 
in which he lived; his faculties and opportunities for observing 
were alike favourable; and he is not only one of the best poets, 
but also, so far as regards its manners and morals in a rude age, 
one of the best historiographers of his native land. 

Though seven cities did not contend for the honour of giving 
him birth, the origin of William Dunbar is sufficiently obscure. 
The first register which records his name is that of the University 
of St. Andrews, where he graduated as Bachelor of Arts in 1477, 
and as Master two years later. A student, even in days when 
mere boys were sent to College, was bound to attend lectures 
and perform exercises three years before he could graduate. 
From the earlier of these dates we may therefore conjecture his 
birth-year to have been 1460. Yet there is reason to think 
that he was more than seventeen years old when he wrote 
B.A. after his name. If he were a young man when he com- 
plained to King James of unrequited services and delayed 
preferment, he was of that numerous class which expects youth, 
no less than riper years, to be handsomely and promptly re- 
warded. 

Dunbar has told us little enough about himself. A contem- 
porary and rival has told a little more, and in his, as in so many 
other instances, biography is under obligations to the quarrels of 
authors. In Walter Kennedy, Dunbar had his John Dennis; nor 
does any pair of heroes in the Dunciad belabour cach other more 
heartily than did these fervid Scotchmen. On their joint depo- 
combined with some internal evidence from the 
poems and some gleanings from public documents, rests all that 
can be known of the circumstances and character of one who 
was honoured in his lifetime, and is remembered centuries 
after he ceased to live. Probably this is partly due to the 
Calvinistic spirit of Scotland in the interim. Dunbar wrote 
many devout poems, but they are not after the fashion or the 
taste of the psalms and hymns of the Kirk. He sent abroad 
many pieces also which savoured strongly of what the stricter 


: gort accounted the devices of Satan, and these have given him a 


bad name. 
‘ Asloane thought both kinds of his verse worth preserving—other- 


Happily, Bannatyne, Maitland, Reidpath, and 


wise the present world would have probably “ wanted one poet 
more.” From the scattered and obscure facts which successive 
Jabourers in early Scottish literature have collected, Mr. Paterson 


has constructed a tolerably clear outline of the poet’s position and 


career. He surmises him to have been a Lothian man ans 
affecting, however, some relationship with the Saxons of England, 
and priding himself on “fairar Inglis” than his on ol 

er 


- raries, Kennedy among them, could write or speak. Whet 
’ he were one of the Dunbars of Beill, “almost the only branch of 


the Earls of March which survived the attainder of that gor | 
by James I.,” must remain uncertain. Kennedy derogates bot: 
from his person and his family. “Nature,” says this shrewd- 
tongued adversary, “made Dunbar ane yrie, that is, a dwarf, 
and his parents sent him to the parish as a “ want-thriven- 
funling” (foundling). But if it were so, how came “ Magister 
Gulielmus ” a Bachelor of Arts in St. Salvator’s College, Glasgow? 
Even Dominie Sampson had his pittance to keep soul and 
together “in statu pupillari,” but a funling would probably 
have been set to tend sheep or sow oats. Master of Arts, how- 
ever, he certainly became, and shortly after his graduation in 
1479, @ Friar Observantine of the Order of St. Francis, or Grey 
Friars, a branch of whom was established at Edinburgh by 
James I., as the Grey Friars Church in that city testifies to this 
day. But “cucullus non fecit monachum”—“ Maister William” 
liked not the life contemplative, and as soon as he could, dropped 


his cord and gown. Next he became a Pardoner, forso Kennedy 
in The Flyting :— 
Fra Attrick Forrest furth ward to Dumfreiss 
Thow beggit with ane pardoun in all Kirkis. 
And Dunbar all but admits the charge. From Chaucer we 
know that, even a century earlier, the vocation of pardon-selling 
was in no good repute; and John Heywood, in his play of the 
Four P.’s, represents it as the occupation of arrant knaves. 
Better days were at hand. Dunbar had those gifts which Dog- 
berry says come by nature—he could “read and write,” and 
erhaps was a fairly accomplished clerk, since he is supposed to 
om been among the Secretaries of the Embassy to France which 
sailed, under the Earl of Bothwell, from Berwick, in 1493, 
Whether this or a later date were the epoch of his advance- 
ment is uncertain; but there is no doubt that Dunbar was 
employed in the diplomatic line—‘* the Kingis erandis,” as he 
termed it—for several years, and that in that period he saw 
many cities and many men. In his ‘‘ Complaint to the King” he 
murmurs at his low salary; and in another address to his 
Majesty he affords some insight into the course of his travels :— 
Nocht I say this, by this countrie, 
France, Ingland, Ireland, Almanie, 
Bot als be Italie and Spaine, 
Quhilk to consider is ane paine. 
If, as there is reason to suppose, his salary was only 1o/. Scots, 
his complaint of insufficient guerdon is not unreasonable; but 
his grumbling at the bad roads and inns, “ the land rats and 
water rats” he encountered in his travels, is not so justifiable, 
more especially since he visited Ireland, and lived in a century 
innocent of Macadamized roads, constabulary police, direction- 
posts, street-lamps, boards of sewers, and other inventions of 
civilized mankind. 

Amid the many perplexities in the record of Dunbar'’s life, is 
the probability, if not the fact, that he expected abishopric! He 
says, in one of his remonstrances to the King— 

I wes in yowth on nureiss knee 
uhen now dois me > 
ra sempill veer I can nocht be. 


Had he, then, friends at Court, or was this expectation only 
another example of the vanity of human wishes ? 

Probably as soon as Dunbar's talents for business brought 
him into notice, his talents for literature forwarded his interests 
with James IV. more effectually than if he had sprung from a 
noble house, or possessed ampler means in his purse for gaining 
preferment. If the King was not a very liberal, he was a most 
intelligent patron of learned men. No art or science of the time 
was wholly unknown to him. He encouraged architecture— 
building the palace of Holyrood, and greatly improving the royal 
abodes at Stirling and Falkland. Ship-building he fostered—for 
in this reign the navy of Scotland, both royal and commercial, 
first attained a respectable footing. He was eminently skilled 
in jousts and tournaments, and such spectacles call forth the 
devices of the armourer and the decorator. He established the 
first printing-press in Scotland. He had a theatre royal at 
Linlithgow. esalaried painters and musicians, “‘Orators”—that 
is, a kind of Homeriste, or reciters of tales and ballads—were in 
his pay; and he gave crowns and “unicorns” to native morris- 
dancers and “ French flingers,” the Ceritos and Elslers of that 
day. ‘‘ Here,” for artists amd singers, “was a Cesar!” nor did 
there “ come such another ” for Scotland. Poor Mary, his grand- 
daughter, was not allowed to indulge in her fine tastes; and 
James, his great-grandson, though he “ was sometimes for masques 
and revels altogether,” was more of a pedant than an arbiter 
elegantiarum. After some, we cannot tell how many years, 
in diplomatic service, Dunbar was attached to 
the Court, ostensibly as a Royal chaplain, but virtually as a writer 
of “ ballads,” satires, religious poems (James was occasionally in 
a devout and penitent mood, like the great Louis), and all manner 
of occasional verses, new-year and birth-day odes. He was, in 
fact, though not in title, the poet-laureate of the Court of 
James IV. 

He made the moat of his eepeteniee for observing and por- 
traying mankind, end for the historian of places and manners his 
writings are most valuable, preening deeper insights into the 
Scotland of his time than either Robertson or Tyiler afford. In 
his satirical address ‘‘ To the Merchants of Edinburgh” (1500-2), 
he oe before the reader, with the force and liveliness of Fielding 
or Dickens, “the cries and scolding of the fishwives—the High 
Cross surrounded by dealers in curds and milk—the Tron by the 
disposers of cockles, whelks, tripe, and puddings—the streets de- 
filed by the operations of all kinds of craftsmen, and mer- 
chants confined, asin a honey-comb, round the church of St. 
Giles’s, each in his own little hole or kairn—numerous beg- 
gars piteously crying, and the common minstrels mocking 
the moon in their evening perambulations round the city.” 
Neither Paris, London, nor Antwerp were, in the fifteenth 
century, cleanly, well lighted or well conducted places of abode ; 
and Dunbar, who had visited them all, could compare them with 
Edinburgh. We may infer, therefore, from the pungency of his 
remonstrance with “the merchants,” that the “ gude town” was 
in his day darker, dirtier, more noisy and odorous than any 
of the Continental cities where he seen and suffered from 


ocular, aural, or nasal nuisances. 
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His genius was wide in its range. Mr. Paterson, with true 
biographical fervour, says that, in playfulness and flexibility of 
talents, Dunbar, the scholar, surpassed his master, Chaucer. 
This opinion will, we think, hardly pass current on the south of 
the Tweed. He is more correct in saying that Dunbar is de- 
ficient in pathos, “ atleast, there is no instance of his having 
tried his powers in assailing the heart.” ‘Reason and humour 
were the principal supports upon which he leaned.” It is im- 
possible to arrange his poems in anything like chronological 
order, and his recent editor has assorted them under two diffe- 
rent periods—ayparte ante, before hisemployment at Court; a parte 
post, after his permanent attachment to the King’s service. The 
subjects of his verse ranged from gay to grave, from the most 
lively to the most severe. He wrote poems that would do honour 
to the Christian Year, drinking-songs and amorous ditties that 
would not discredit Burns, satires as keen-edged as Dryden's, 
petitions for increase of pay as urgent as Ben Jonson’s, allegories 
and descriptions of natural scenes that stand second to Chaucer’s 
alone, and vers de société of which the rude Doricism of the 
language even now scarcely hides the wit. Mr. Paterson has 
omitted several poems which Lord Hailes and Mr. Laing include 
in their collections ; but it is most likely that of the verses of 
William Dunbar time and Calvinistic purism have destroyed at 
least a third. The Martial and Ovid of a Stuart King was not 
the man to find favour in the eyes of John Knox. 


The date of his death is as uncertain as the year of his 
birth. He was living in 1517, and apparently, though by no 
means an economical person, “ under no misgivings,” just then, 
“on the score of provision for old age.” Mr. Paterson's Life 
contains all that is necessary or possible to be known of an 
author remarkable enough to have earned the commendations of 
such critics as Warton and Ellis, and such poets as Thomas 
Campbell and Sir Walter Scott. His industry is great, his 
oe is generally sound, and his little volume is very pleasant 
reading. 


GIOVANNI SANZIO* 


A FEW months ago we noticed the publications of the 
Arundel Society for the year 1858, and mentioned the 
promise by the Council that the yearly issues of the Society's 
pictures should no longer be so much in arrear of the subscrip- 
tions. This promise has been redeemed, and the publications for 
1859 have —“~ appeared, to be followed soon by those of the 
current year. If this be due to the greater punctuality of the 
German artists, Messrs. Storck and Kramer, of Berlin, who are 
now employed for the chromo-lithography, the members of the 
Society have reason to rejoice that their plates are no longer 
executed in England. Nor can we forbear to add that the two 
plates now published are by far the most beautiful chromo-litho- 
graphs that we have yet seen, and prove that the process may be 
carried to a degree of perfection which we were scarcely prepared to 
expect. One of these ae v representing a large altar-piece at 
Cagli, painted in fresco by Giovanni Sanzio, or de’ Santi, the father 
of Raffaelle, has been illustrated by an able monograph from the 
pen of Mr. Layard. It might have been supposed that there 
was little left to be discovered about the antecedents of Raffaelle, 
after the minute researches of Pungileoni and Passavant. But 
Mr. Layard, from his personal inquiries and explorations among 
the remoter valleys of the eastern Apennines, and still more 
from his original comparative criticism of artistic styles and 
manners, seems to have succeeded in throwing a fresh light on 
the primary sources of Raffaelle’s wondrous art. 

He gives a curious and vivid picture of the small but polished 
court of Urbino, in the midst of which the earliest years of 
Raffaelle’s life were passed. Count Federigo da Montefeltro, 
afterwards created Duke of Urbino By Pope Sixtus IV., was one 
of the most cultivated and refined of the Italian Princes of the 
fifteenth century. Like most of his contemporaries, he was a 
condottiere, and he commanded the army of the Papal league 
against Lorenzo de’ Medici, in 1478. But nodeed of violence or 
treachery is imputed to him, and “to a character remarkable for 
its faithfulness and humanity, he added an ardent love of litera- 
ture, science, and the arts.” The palace or castle which he built 
at Urbino, and which is now inhabited by the Papal legate, is 
one of the most picturesque buildings of mal overhanging a 
deep ravine, with its approach resting on a bold substructure of 
arches, with long galleries and stately courts, and an ornate chief 
entrance, flanked by lofty, circular towers, embattled and turret- 
crowned. Here he collected a library of books and manuscripts, 
and a gallery of pictures and statues, as well as of antique 
sculpture in bronze and marble. His Court attracted the most 
renowned artists from other parts of Italy; but its chief native 
ornament was the painter, Giovanni Sanzio, the son of a broker 
and corn-dealer, who had settled in Urbino after the sacking of 
his former home in Colbordolo during a foray by Sigismondo 
Malatesta, the Lord of Rimini. In the neighbouring city of 
Gubbio, the ancient capital of Umbria, afterwards so famed for 
its majotica, a school of painting had been founded by Oderigi 
and his pupil Guido Palmerucci. The former is called ‘“ L’onor 
d’Agobbio” in the Purgatorio. The latter—some of whose 
frescoes remain—would seem to have been considerably indebted 


* Giovanni Sanzio and his Frescoat Cagli, By A.H, Layard, Printed 


to his great Florentine va » Giotto. Ottaviano Nelli, 
one of this Eugubian school, is known to have worked in Urbino 
early in the fifteenth century; and the two brothers, Lorenzo 
and Jacopo di San Severino (by the former of whom there is a 
curicnaiiitar- iece in our National Gallery) frescoed the oratory 
of St. John Baptist about the same time. From these works, 
which show a strong Giottesque element, but in which 
“the colouring is warmer, the drawing less mannered, and 
the sentiment more devotional,” Giovanni Sanzio would seem 
to have borrowed his earliest} manner. If, as Rosini assumes, 
Sanzio was actually a pupil of Ottaviano Nelli, we may attribute 
to that master’s influence the glowing colour, the tender 
feeling, the gracefulness of form, and the gentle melancholy of 
expression which were afterwards developed in the style of 
Perugino, and to still more perfection in that of the consummate 
Raffaelle. Mr. Layard differs from Rosini as to this immediate 
relation between Nelli and Sanzio; but there is no doubt of the 
indirect influence exercised by the former on the nascent 
Umbrian school. We tread upon firmer ground in 1469. In 
that year the famous Pietro della Francesca, invited to Urbino 
to paint the portraits of the Duke Federigo and his wife, 
became the guest of Sanzio, and taught him perspective, of which 
art Pietro had been one of the first to determine and explain 
the re ee Sanzio was not only a painter but a decent 
poet. He has left a poem, consisting of twenty-three cantos and 
24,000 lines, in fluent ¢erza rima, a rhyming chronicle of the 
deeds and praises of his patron, Federigo da Montefeltro. 
From the tedious prolixity of this umpeblhed composition, 
there have been extracted by patient inquirers a multitude 
of important facts about the chief artists of the period, and 
especially about those who worked at Urbino. Among these 
were Fra Carnevale, the Dominican monk, and Melozzo of 
Forli—both very rare and very remarkable painters. Paolo 
Uccello, the Florentine, famous as the almost inventor of fore- 
shortening, and Luca Signorelli, of Cortona, were also employed 
at Urbino, and helped to modify the characteristics of the indi- 
enous school. Besides these there was the Fleming, Justus of 

hent, a upil of John Van Eyck, who had been invited b 
Duke Frederic to introduce the new method of painting, wit. 
oil as a vehicle, into Italy. Sanzio seems to have thought but 
little of this artist, for he does not even mention him, though he 
was working at Urbino at this very time. But he calls John Van 
Eyck “the great,” and especiaily mentions his most famous 
pupil, Roger Van dér ys en. The painter, however, to whom 

e himself was most indebted was Andrea Montegna, whose 
friendship he made when he accompanied the Duke to Mantua 
in 1482 :— 

Him he calls “the most excellent and worthy in the art of painting of al 
those who flourished in that illustrious 7’ and describes as uniting those 
various great qualities and beauties which others oniy possessed singly, and 
which Giovanni enumerates as, in his opinion, required to form the truly 
great painter—namely, grandeur of design, which he declares to be “ the 
true foundation of painting,’ invention, industry, colour (especially in the 
art of graduating tints, sv us to produce the effects of foreshortening), and 
the knowledge of the laws of perspective, requiring an acquaintance with 
arithmetic, geometry, and architecture. He places first among those pursuits 
which confer glory upon man Poetry and History, and then Sculpture and 


Painting, and offers some just and well-considered remarks upon the end and 
functions of the latter art. 


Upon these different schools and traditions of art Giovanni 
Sanzio founded his own somewhat eclectic style. His most 
important work was the altar-piece, in fresco, for a family 
chapel belonging to Pietro Tiranni, in the church of S. Dome- 
nico at Cagli, a considerable town near Urbino. Thither he 
went about 1490, being then about fifty years of age, accom- 
pene by his only son aelle, then a boy of nine years old. 

t is this work which the Arundel Society has chosen, with much 
judgment, for one of its chromo-lithographs. The picture, 

esides its intrinsic merits, is of singular interest in the history 
of art. It illustrates the peculiar style of the painter, and shows 
how that style was formed; and we may trace in it also the 
influence which the father exercised upon his son—the greatest 
painter whom the world has yet seen. 

The fresco is divided horizontally—not without awkwardness— 
into two scenes. Below, upon a throne which occupies the end 
of an oblong apartment, is seated the Virgin holding the Divine 
Infant. On each side, standing alittle back, is a youthful angel. 
And four saints—on the dexter side, St. Francis of -Assisi and 
St. Peter—on the sinister, St. Thomas Aquinas and St. John 
the Baptist—occupy the usual positions in compositions of this 
strictly conventional type. r. Layard thinks that it is St. 
Dominic, and not St. Thomas Aquinas. But we believe he is 
wrong. The sun upon the breast is the iconological emblem of 
the latter saint, as we find in the Attribute der Heiligen, published 
at Hanover, in 1843. Above is represented the Resurrec- 
tion. Our Lord is shown as coming out of a tomb, which opens 
vertically in an artificial mound or hill-side ; and six soldiers, in 
the military costume of the day, are lying asleep in varied atti- 
tudes. The background is a distant mountainous landscape. 
The latter is very stiff and unnatural. The prevailing tint is a 
monotonous green; and there is none of the calm beauty of 
land and sky which Perugino gave to his distances. Still more 
displeasing are the sleeping guards. They are not unskilfully 
foreshortened, but their attitudes are exaggerated, their costume 
frightful, and their prominence in the picture an error in taste. 
Probably the artist was more proud of these figures, on account 
of the technical difficulties overcome in their design, than of any 
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other part of the composition. With unusual audacity, the legs 
of two of the soldiers are made actually to overhang from t 
rocky platform of the upper group into the lower subject. The 
figure of the rising Saviour is Peruginesque in attitude, but unfor- 
tunately on a smaller scale than the subject below. The nude is 
fairly drawn ; the raiment is white, and golden rays issue from the 
whole body, forming an aureole. The face, however,is weak, though 
solemn and pathetic in expression. The forked beard and long 
flowing hair are of the deep auburn tint which became so common 
in Umbrian art. The lower half of the composition is, to our 
mind, far more beautiful than the,upper part, which we have 
described. The architectural perspective is cleverly managed, 
though the detail of it is as unsatisfactory as is usual in Italian 
art of that period. The Virgin is tender and dignified in 
expression, and very purely imagined. ‘There is, however, a 
certain stunted effect in her sitting attitude, arising, probably, 
from defective drawing. The child is almost perfect—nude, with 
the exception of a transparent scarf, and with a radiating aureole 
to the head. The expression is full of infantine simplicity, and 
wholly free from affectation. It reminds us much of some of 
Raffaelle’s best Bambini. Still more charming are the angels who 
stand one on each side of the canopy. One in particular, the one 
standing with his arms crossed, which is said to be a portrait of his 
son Raffaelle—and of which a full-sized tracing is included in the 
Arundel publications for the year—is truly admirable. Mr. Layard 
well says, “The age would well agree with that of the boy, then nine 
years old, and in that gentle and beautiful face may perhaps be 
traced the features which his fond master, Pietro, and he himself 
in manhood, not unfrequently portrayed.” The four saints, who 
make up the conversazione, are very grandly drawn. Mr. Layard 
traces the influence of the Florentine school in the St. Peter, 
which reminds him of Fra Bartolommeo. To our minds the finest 
of the group is St. Francis, who is represented without extreme 
emaciation, and with a singularly devout and benevolent expres- 
sion. The St. Thomas Aquinas is burly and unrefined, and the 
Baptist is, as usual, a rather painful figure. The austerity of this 
hermit-like saint is always a difficult thing for a painter to render 
satisfactorily. 

It is scarcely fair to judge of the colouring, even from this 
most successful chromo-lithograph. It seems, however, very 
harmonious and delicate. Mr. pin] desiderates in it the brilliant 
glow of the Umbrian school on the one hand, and the sober 
truthfulness of the contemporary Florentines on the other. “It 
is,” he says, “ peculiarly Giovanni's own, and gives that dis- 
tinguishing character or style to his works by which they may 
at once be detected.” Summing up this painter's merits in 
his profession, he remarks that he was “a laborious and lovin 
follower of his art, indebted for any success he attained in it 
rather to painstaking and conscientious study, and to a correct 
taste, than to the fire of genius and that lofty imagination which 
mark the truly great and original painter.” It is certain, how- 
ever, to any one who will attentively study this fresco, that all 
his best qualities were transmitted to his son. Four years after 
painting at Cagli, Giovanni died, and Raffaelle was sent by his 
maternal uncle to continue his studies under Perugino. Weowe 
it to the Arundel Society that we can now understand how much 
he was indebted to his father for his earliest training in his art. 

This chromo-lithograph and Mr. Layard’s excellent essay are 
the most important portion of the Arundel Society’s publications 
for last year. But in addition, the subscribers receive a most 
beautiful chromo-lithograph, from a group of the Virgin and 
Child, with the donor of the picture, taken from a fresco by 
Leonardo da Vinci in a lunette dons the monastery of S. Onofrio, 
at Rome. Of the Virgin’s head from this noble group a full- 
sized tracing is also given, engraved in outline by Signor Bar- 
toccini, and there are, moreover, two more wood engravings 
in continuation from the Arena series at Padua. The Society, 
as we have before said, is fully deserving of its undoubted suc- 
cess, and we are glad that it not only gives its subscribers early 
pictures, like that at Cagli, which are invaluable for the light 
they throw upon the history of art, but also specimens of almost 
Hae design, such as this little known fresco from 8. Onofrio, 

y the great founder of the Milanese school. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE#* 


WILKIE COLLINS is an admirable story-teller, 
though he is not a great novelist. His plots are framed 
with artistic ingenuity—he unfolds them bit by bit, clearly, and 
with great care—and each chapter is a most skilful sequel to the 
chapter before. He does not attempt to paint character or 
passion. Ife is not in the least imaginative. He is not by any 
means a master of pathos. The fascination which he exercises 
over the mind of his reader consists in this—that he is a good 
constructor. Each of his stories is a puzzle, the key to which is 
not handed to us till the third volume. Each part is elaborated 
only so far as is consistent with its due subordination to the 
whole. He allows nothing to distract our attention from the 
narrative, or to induce us to forget that what he is putting before 
us is a riddle, and has its answer. The great object of the author— 
the one man who is behind the seenes—is to say what he has got 
to say so well as to make us follow up the thread he gives us 
right on to the very end. At the end comes the peal intr By 


* The Woman in White. B Wilkie Collins, Author of the “Dead Seeret,” 
and “ After Dark.” 3 vols. mdon: Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 1860. 


The secret spring is touched—the lock flies open—ihe novel is 
done. Mr. Wilkie Collins is content to accept from us the kind 
of homage that a skilful talker extorts from his audience. We 
have heard him with eager curiosity to the close. We have 
spent some exciting hours over the charade, and have been at 
last obliged to come to him in despair for the solution. 

With him, accordingly, character, passion, and pathos are 
mere accessory colouring which he employs to set off the central 
situation in his narrative. All the architecture of his plot tapers 
to one point, and is to be interpreted by one idea. Men and 
women he draws, not for the sake of illustrating human nature 
and life’s varied phases, or exercising his own powers of creation, 
but simply and solely with reference to the part it is necessary 
they should play in tangling or disentangling his argument. 
None of his characters are to be seen looking about them. They 
are not occupied in by-play. They are not at the 
tators, or, if they are, they are staring listlessly and vacantly, like 
witnesses who are waiting to be called before the court, and have 
nothing to do until their turn arrives. There they stand, most 
of them, like ourselves, in rapt attention, on the stretch to take 
their share in the action of the central group—their eyes bent in 
one direction—their movement converging upon one centre— 
half-painted, sketchy figures, grouped with sole relation to the 
unknown mystery in the middle. The link of interest that binds 
them is that they are all interested in the great secret. By the 
time the secret is disclosed, the bond of unity will have been 
broken—the action of the drama in which they figure will have 
been finished—and they will go their own ways in twos and threes, 
and never meet again. 

To use a long but expressive word, there is nothing architec- 
tonic about the mind of Mr. Wilkie Collins. He is, as we have 
said, a very ingenious constructor ; but ingenious construction is 
not high art, just as cabinet-making and joining is not high art. 
Mechanical talent is what every great artist ought to possess. 
Mechanical talent, however, is not enough to entitle a man to 
rank as a great artist. When we have said that Mr. Wilkie 
Collins succeeds in keeping up our excitement by the happy 
way in which he interweaves with mystery incident just suih- 
ciently probable not to be extravagant, and that he is an adept 
at administering continual stimulants to our attention, we have 
said all. Nobody ever leaves one of his tales unfinished. 
This is a great compliment to his skill. But then very few 
feel at all inclined to read them a second time. Our curiosity 
once satisfied, the charm is gone. All that is left us is to 
admire the art with which the curiosity was excited. Probably 
he himself would hardly expect us to use his books as we use 
really great books—for companions of our solitude. His are 
works not so much for the library as for the circulating 
library. We should prefer hiring them out as we hire out a 
Chinese conjuror—for the night. As soon as we have found 
out the secret of his tricks, and admired the clever way in 
which he does them, we send him home again. Just so it is 
necessary to the enjoyment of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s writings that 
we should not have read them before, or should have forgotten 
all about them since the first perusal. 

The Woman in White is a longer and more sustained story 
than we are in the habit of receiving from his pen. In other 
respects, it is pretty nearly of the same _— with his earlier 
creations. In this, as in the rest, we are much less interested in 
the people than in what Beonees to the people. Like the women 
in Pope, most of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s characters have no character 
at all. There is one exception, or rather what looks like an ex- 
ception, in the Woman in White. Count Fosco, the Italian vil- 
lain of the piece, is a clever conception, though we are not pre- 

ared to say that it is altogether as original a conception as Mr 
Wilkie Collins appears to imagine. This character is drawn with 
much more life and animation than the rest. It is clear that the 
author has an interest in him beyond what he feels for him as & 
mere instrument in the plot. But then, half of the reason that. 
he is better, drawn is that he is easier to draw, both because he 
is a foreigner, and because he is eccentric in his figure and con- 
versation. The other half of the reason is, that he is what Mr. 
Wilkie Collins is so fond of—a puzzle. Subtract from him his; 
eccentricities, his Italianisms, and his corpulency—what is left?’ 
Simply this, that he is a very undecipherable villain. The author: 
has put him together, just as he puts ei his mysterious: 
plots. The only difference is that Mr. Wilkie Collins gives us: 
the key to the plot, and cannot, or does not, give us any key to, 
the villain. So farhe is right. Circumstances are an enigma. 
which it is the task of the storyteller artfully to solve. Humam 
nature is an = which the truest painter will leave unsolved. 
and unattempted. 

The other personages in the book seem to be an exact illustra- 
tion of the pe ses remarks. They have characteristics, but not. 
character. They might all be summed up in as many sentences 
as there are personages. One is a silly hypochondriac. There 
is merit, but not much merit, in ing him talk like one. 
Another is a good-natured family lawyer of the old school. A 
third is a brave and determined lady. A fourth, who is a quiet 
little Italian music-master, in point of value comes next to the 
Italian villain. The reason is, that a good narrator like Mr. Wilkie 
Collins finds it easier to sketch a music-master than a man who 
is nobody in particular, and easiest of all to sketch a music- 
master who has this additional peculiarity that he is an Italian. 
Far the most interesting part about any of Mr. Collins’ eharacters 
is the manner or degree in which he or she adds to the complicatiom 
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of the story. Remove all that there is of rather improbable incident 
in the Woman in White, and you might burn what remains without 
depriving the world of any imaginative creation, any delineation 
of character, or portrait of human nature worth preserving. Mr. 
Wilkie Collins would perhaps reply that he is not to be judged 
except on his own ground—that he is not to be condemned for 
failing where he has not attempted to succeed. This we cannot 
allow. It is the duty of those who wish to criticise honestly and 
fairly to state explicitly the position which a book in their opinion 
occupies, weighed in the balance with what is first-rate. Esti- 
mated by the standard of great novels, the Woman in White is 
nowhere. It certainly is not pure gold. It is not even gold 
with an alloy. Itis an inferior metal altogether, though good 
and valuable of its kind. 

The story of the Woman in White is related in a way at once 
pleasing, novel, and ingenious. Each actor in the scene contri- 

utes his quota of evidence, narrates what he has seen and done, 
so far as his sayings or doings bear upon the issue of the whole 
transaction, and then makes way for a succeeding witness and 
narrator. It is scarcely necessary to point out the advantage 
which the constructor of a tale of mystery thus gains. First of 
all, the great secret never can be revealed, and the author guards 
himself from revealing it, prematurely—for the actors are as 
much in the dark as the reader on the subject, and the author, in 
proprid persona, does not trust himself to speak. Secondly, the 
description is thus made lifelike and spirited—just as veni, vidi, 
vicit is more spirited than venit, vidit, vicit. Lastly, by such 
means, the action of the tale is presented to us semidramatically 
from various points of view, and recounted in a manner which, 
in the case of the Womanin White, either is, or at least is supposed 
by Mr. Wilkie Collins to be, congenial to, and characteristic of the 
various actors. Indeed, Mr. Wilkie Collins neglects none of 
those little artifices which are easily seen through, but 
which, on the whole, have a certain kind of influence on the 
casual reader, in lending a spurious air of reality to what he 
reads. Asterisks, cleverly inserted in a letter, afford the novelist 
an opportunity for remarking in a note that they represent pas- 
sages which he has thought it expedient to omit. This, fora 
single moment, gives him the air of a veracious historian, and 
excuses him at the same time from drawing on his constructive 
oe for more than is absolutely requisite to his general purpose. 

e device of painting oneself as unwilling to transcribe and 
omy: what in reality never has been composed, is very neat, and 

as the advantage, at the same time, of calling attention to one’s 
capabilities of reticence. Then, again,Mr. Wilkie Collins(and again 
in a foot-note) feels it his duty upon conscientious grounds to 
decline giving the name of an awful Society whose existence he 
has foeey invented in the text. So we call it the Brother- 
hood, by his directions—an expedient which will no doubt prevent 
much bloodshed in Leicester-square. This is also tremendously 
lifelike, adds to the sum total of the air of mystery, and makes 
the female reader shudder. In reality, it is a puerile and un- 
worthy trick, and one that shows that Mr. Wilkie Collins mis- 
takes the ey of true art, which is certainly not to deceive. 
In spite of this little weakness, whatever the machinery of Mr. 
Collins be worth, he works it on the whole well. The last twenty 
or thirty pages in the second volume are a capital specimen of 
his best mechanical mannerism. Nor is there less talent in the way 
in which the author, at the close of each diary or piece of evidence, 
leaves us with Vg ee actually increased, and eager for the 
next revelation. We are reminded of an oratorical artifice which 
is said to have been the creation of the lively mind of the late 
Dr. Wolff. That great man, whenever he was describing his 
personal experiences of the King of Bokhara, or some other 
savage chieftain of the kind, and had arrived in his narrative at 
the part where he himself had just been sewn up alive in the 
stomach of an ox for roasting, used to pause, and close his dis- 
course. “ How it pleased Almight »” he would conclude, 
“to deliver me from the stomach of the ox, I will relate in my 
next lecture.” ; 

The Woman in White has already appeared in numbers in the 
columns of Mr. Dickens's serial. On the present occasion it 
would be unnecessary, and perhaps unfair to the story, consider- 
ing its nature, to analyze it in detail. Before quitting the subject, 
there is one remark we feel bound to make. e have often 


_ suggested that every novelist should keep a professional adviser. 


It would be a source of pecuniary profit to the legal profession, 
and of much peace of mind to imaginative authors. Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, in particular, on the subject of life estates, is either more 
obseure in his expressions, or else less sound in his law, than 
we could wish. As the case at present stands, we cannot help 
thinking that half the crime and folly in the tale has been com- 
mitted in consequence of a misconception. If Mr. Collins is not 
unjustifiably ee: the titled villains of the story must 
have been unjustifiably stupid. Before the second edition 
appears, we trust the author will either explain himself better, 
or else get his property tied up by a professional man. 


THE LETTERS OF VARNHAGEN VON ENSE.* 


Fp sora the many useful reforms which the Germans are 
prosecuting with so much energy, we beg to recommend the 
institution of a school for teaching literary young ladies the 


* Briefe an eine Freundin. Aus den Jahren bis 1853. Yon Varn- 
Hoffmann. London: Williama and Norgate, 


Hamburg: 


rudiments of good taste. We have already seen, during the 
present year, how Madlle. Ludmilla Assing, the editress of 


Humboldt’s Letters, set at naught every honourable obligation - 


to cre A in order to give a relish to her book. The piquancy 
which Varnhagen’s diary lent to her collection has, no doubt, 
stimulated another young lady, Madile. Bélte, to try a similar 
adventure with his letters to herself. Though they are not so 
savage in their commentary upon men and things as the remarks 
he reserved for his own eye, yet they contain plenty of allusions 
which must be painful to people still alive; and he himself, more 
than once, charges his correspondent to keep his observations 
secret. Neither of these considerations, however, has had the 
slightest effect in bridling Madlle. Bélte’s literary zeal. She 
spouts to have been living in Mr. Carlyle’s family, and to have 
sedulously hived up, for the amusement of her old friend at 
Berlin, both the gossip and the opinions of the circle in which 
she lived. Varnhagen replied with the freedom of a man who 
does not write with the fear of the printing-press before his eyes, 
and the young lady, as soon as he is dead, sets to work to publish 
his letters. Thus censures from his pen on people yet alive, 
which he himself would evidently have rather died than print, 
are given without scruple to the world. Sometimes these censures 
are exceedingly offensive. Madlle. Bélte appears to have met a 
lady, whose name, though it is openly given, we shall not repro- 
duce, but who is well known in English literature, not less through 
her own than through her husband’s fame ; and, in the course of 
conversation, this lady seems to have passed the peenent which 
most Englishwomen would pass upon Schleiermacher’s well-known 
and very equivocal flirtations. How near the wind that eminent 
theologian sailed in his pastoral relations io the sex may be 
judged from the fact that he urged it upon one of his flames that 
she ought, as a moral and religious duty, to get herself divorced 
from her husband, in order to be married to himself. However, 
— M4 Varnhagen’s reply, coolly published with the name at 
ength :— 

Concerning Mrs. ——, you write to me graphically, convincingly. She 
must be what you describe, for you could only so describe that which is really 
true. The miserable phrases concerning Schleiermacher’s letters to Madame 
Herz! To me such hypocritical virtue (Tugendgleissnerei) is only fit to be 
vomited upon. 

A yet stronger case is the account of Herr von Sternberg, 
because the subject of it belongs to Varnhagen’s own circle, 
among whom, from affection for his memory, the book has no 
doubt been widely read :— 

There is an event which is spoken of on every side with the most violent 
indignation. It is that Herr von Sternberg is going to marry, against the 
expectation, and to the astonishment, of every one, a Fraiilein von Waldow, 
who is about as old as he is, without beauty, without mind, but with some 
money. There is constant conversation about it; all the little comic incidents 
and expressions are brought forward, and every one is waiting with the 
greatest curiosity to see what a marriage will be like between persons, of 
whom the lady seems by no means suited for such a relationship. 

This was written ten years ago, and the people who figure in 
it are probably still alive in Berlin, enjoying, no doubt, the sen- 
sation which this sudden notoriety of their private scandals is 
creating among their neighbours. We must admit that, in free- 
spoken vulgarity of criticism upon the private life of her friends, 
this young lady ~ surpassed at her first essay the finest American 
models. Other of Madlle. Bélte’s friends form a subordinate 
portion of the exhibition. We have slight glimpses of passages 
in the private life of Mr. Lewes and M. Freiligrath, just sufli- 
ciently veiled not to be unintelligible. M. Bunsen is stoutly 
abused—a mode of treatment which he must infinitely prefer to 
the publication of his most private letters, which disgraced the 
compilation of Madlle. Ludmilla Assing. We have quite a small 
biography of Mr. Monckton Milnes. We follow him on his 
journeys, we trace the development of his inner life, as he becomes 
“ more earnest, but with humour undried up, and laugh as cheerful 
as heretofore ;” ahd we listen to his <a friend’s sound advice 
not to exchange the poet for the statesman. Nay, we are guided 
even to more delicate ground, where we shall simply quote 
and not interpret. Varnhagen writes to his young lady friend 
some worldly-wise advice, which she has not been coy enough to 
suppress :— 

I hope the acquaintance with Mr. Milnes is now made, and to the satisfae- 
tion of both sides. Such threads easily spin themselves farther, and lead to 
other ties. My best wishes thereto! 

Alas! for the brightest of human hopes! “Love not, love 
pansy the thing you love may change.” few pages on, and we 


If Mr. Milnes appears but little, there may be a good reason for it. I fancy 
I have heard that he is going courting. Perhaps you have since heard the 
same thing. I wish him all happiness, and am sure he will be a good and 
noble husband. 
One of Varnhagen’s numerous young lady friends is reported 
as complaining bitterly of the dulness of London, and the im- 
ibility of cutting a way into its exclusive society. So long as 
erman literary ladies are affected with this mania for publish- 
ing other gh secrets, we do not wonder that they find 
society difhon t to enter. Nobody likes to have “a chiel 
amang them takin’ notes”—still less when they know that 
those notes will be printed, unchecked by even the ordinary 
reticence which an Haglish county would maintain. 
It does not add to the ease or pleasure of conversation to know 
that the fair-haired, round-eyed, full-proportioned young female 
who is talking broken Englishynear you, is listening with all her 
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ears to what you are saying, and that to-night she will retire to 
her desk and transmit your innocent small-talk, with such 
glosses as her own imperfect knowledge of the language may 
suggest, to some acid recluse in Germany, who sees the world 
through the spectacles of a chronic influeff%a, and whose bilious 
commgnt on your well-meant efforts to be agreeable will be 
printed, to your utter confusion, in a few years time. If this 
practice is to continue, a literary German lady will be shunned 
in society like a leper or a police-spy. 

Varnhagen’s own character comes out more amiably in this 
collection of letters than it did in Madlle. Assing’s extracts from 
his diary. It brings into more prominence the ailing, water- 
gruel sort of life he passed during his closing years—a life of 
alternate influenza and rheumatism, that would have turned the 
sweetest disposition into gall. It also brings into view the fact 
that he had loves as well as hates, admirations as well as detesta- 
tions, and that, to whichever side he leant, he was always in ex- 
tremes. As these emotions were distributed according to the 
teaching of a philosophy wholly unknown in England, they oceca- 
sionally produced judgments that seem to us rather eccentric. 
It sounds strange to hear a man gravely denouncing those who 
charged Goethe with jmparity of life, and in all seriousness 
recommending Wilhelm Meister to his young lady friend as the 
best guide that she could follow. It is still stranger to find a 
man of eminence indignantly maintaining that Rousseau was not 
vain, and that Voltaire was actuated by “the most pious philan- 
thropy.” Generally, however, ‘‘ pious” was by no means a term 
of praise in his eyes. Here, as in the diary, he is fond of sneer- 
ing at Bunsen as a ‘fanatic pietist.” After the Revolution of 
1848 he triumphs over him with great jubilation—* How badly 
all the pious people must have prayed, that Heaven has let them 
fall so utterly!” The very mention of such a word as “ Church ” 
has the effect on him of a red rag on a bull. He bitterly com- 
plains of our “ reiigious externality,” our ‘Church pedantry,” 
and earnestly exhorts his correspondent, who is troubled with 
religious doubts, not to resort to any “Church or religious 
habits,” as a protection against them. His judgments on England 
altogether are very curious. The only thing about us he 
thoroughly admires is our climate. Our aristocraticism, our reli- 
gion, our social restrictions he cannot abide; but, beyond this, 
there is a certain unnamed prejudice against which he is con- 
tinually inveighing, and which, from the connexion with women 
under various circumstances in which it is generally spoken of, 
we take to be our too rigorous morality. 

The truth is, that our English morality is always repulsive to 
those thinkers who, like Varnhagen, place all their philosophy and 
religion in the worship of das Menschliche. This is the principle 
which breathes through all his criticisms and all his advice, and 
a “healthy animalism” is its natural consequence. William von 
Humboldt’s asceticism revolts him. His greatest praise of an 
individual is, that he “lets the human be seen most clearly in 
him.” His criterion of a good book is that it is one “in which 
reine Menschlichkeit reveals itself.” As long as Carlyle sticks to 
his hero-worship, Varnhagen’s admiration for him knows no 
bounds, for hero-worship is clearly a part of humanity-worship. 
But when Carlyle publishes a pamphlet recommending greater 
severity to prisoners, this, being a backsliding from humanity- 
worship, stamps him as an apostate ; and from that time forward 
Varnhagen thinks very little of Carlyle. We have so little of this 
tone of feeling in England—for the writers of our genial school 
are but clumsy imitators—that we can form little conception of 
the extent to which it taints the whole thought of Germany. 
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The Publications for 1850 now being distributed to members who have paid their sub- 
scriptions for that year, include a Chromo-lithograph and Outline Head from GIOVANNI 
SaNZLO, with Descriptive Notice by Mr. LayarD; a Chromo-lithograph and Outline Head 
from L. DA VINCI, and Two ingravings from GIorro. 

24, Old Bond-street, W., August, 1860. JOHN NORTON, Hon, Sec. 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, IPSWICH.— 
The TRINITY TERM commences on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15th, The 
Boarders return on the previous evening. 


SHER, SURREY.—SCHOOL for the Sons of Gentlemen 
from Eight Years old and upwaris, preparatory to the Public Schools, the ris 44 
India, and other Professions. Drillin; and Hiding if required) under the direction of the 
Head Master, SCHOOL RE-OPENS 7th SEPTEMBER. For particulars apply to the 
Rev. CHARLES CLARKE. 


QT. AIDAN’S THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
BIRKENHEAD, 
Patron—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH BAYLEE. 


Michaelmas Term commences September 19th. The Col opens on the 17th. 
Applicat to be made to the Principal. 


Probably we owe our exemption to the honour we pay to sc > 
and the precedence that it holds over metaphysics. In the pre- 
sence of such teachers as Professor Owen and Mr. Darwin, it is 
difficult to deify “the human,” even though we may not agree 
with them to the full extent. The physiological fact that the 
animal man differs from a govi!la mainly by the possession of a 
great toe, is a damper on Be worship of das Menschliche; and 
while the German listens only to his metaphysician, the English- 
man gives ear chiefly to his physiologist. e religious worid is 
apt to be scared at the teaching of our scientific men; but it should 
remember that it owes them a debt of deep gratitude for having 
imparted to the English mind that practical habit of reasoning 
which makes Englishmen impervious to the more seductive, 
because more flattering, errors that prevail in Germany. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS OF No. 251, AUGUST 18, 1860:— 
The Virginians. Germany. 
New Aspects of Amalgamation. The Chinese War, 
The Indian Debate. Naples and Austria. 
Spain. The French and English Navies, 


The Perils of House-hunting. 
Somnambulism, The Wild Irish. 
A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk, 
Ragged Schoo!ls. French Plays in London. 
The Fifty-second Regiment, Dodds’s Covenanters, 
Progress of Geology. The Sand-hills of Jutland, 
The Isle of Wight. | German Literature, 


London: Published at 90, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W,C 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Srocksriper, Hanrs, 
Dunbridge Station, Salisbury Branch, 8.W.R. 
GEORGE EDMONDSON, Principal. 
‘atural Pi and Mathematics—FREDERICK R. SMITH, LL.D. 
rif istry—Dr. HENRY DEBUS, A the Laboratory of 
and Chemical Lecturer in the University of Marburg. 
Classics and History— DANIEL HUGHES, M.A., Jesus College, Oxford. 
Modern Lougsages and Foreign Literature—Mr. Joun Haas, from M. de Fellenberg’s 
Institution, Hofwy|, Switzerland. 
Gorman WEGMALLER, from M. de Fellenberg’s Institution, Hofwy), 
zeriand, 
Practical Surveying. Ricnarp P. Waieut. 
RICHARD P. 
Raotioh Mr, DANIEL B. BRIGHTWELL, Mr, WM, TREVOR, and Mr. THORNTON WILTON. 
Music—Mr, WILLIAM CORNWALL. 
Medical Attendant—L, O. Fox, Esq., F.R.C.S, and L.R.C,P., Edinburgh, 
TERMS. 


Professor Bunsen, 


Boys under Twelve Years of antpoeniedetpire £45 per Annum. 
above Twelve and under Fifteen......... £55, 


Laundress , £3 Al t in the case of Two or more 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of SCIENCE 


LIED to the ARTS. 


Director—Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &e. 


Session 1860-61, which will commence on the 5th October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given ;— . 


1. Chemistry.—By A. W. Hormany, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Metallurgy.—By Jonn Percy, M.D., F-R.S. 
Natural History —By T. H. HUXLEY, 
fiineralogy.} By WaxixGrow W. SMYTH, M.A., F.R.S. 
ning. 
—By A. C. Ramsay, F.RS. 
7. plied ics.—By WILLI8, M.A., F.B.S. 


8. sics.—By J 5 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. BINNS. 


and £2 need 
4 btain Tickets at 
Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in education, are also 


Scr Walse has granted Two Exhibitions, and others have 


established. 
or & Pros ‘and information, apply at the Museum of Practical Geolegy, Jermyn- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
‘The Feo for Mat £% in one sum, on 
entrance, or two annual payments of £20. 
u ; ped in the Royal College of Chemistry (the Laboratory of the School), 
of Dr. Hofmann, the Metallurgical Laboratory. under 
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WES ESTMIN STER HOSPITAL SCHOOL of MEDICINE. 
NTRODUCTORY ADDRESS of the SESSION 1860-61, will be delivered by 
Mr. POWER, a MONDAY, Ist OCTOBER, at Eight P.m., and after the Address a Conve:- 
sazione will be held in the Board-room 
LEcTURES.— Descriptive and Surgical Hortnovss. Practical 
HEATH and Mr. Gray. Dental r. CLENDON. Dr. Mar 
Surgery—Mr. BARNARD Wour 4+) r. BROOKE, F.B.S. anc ‘and 
ical Anatomy—Mr. POWER. Medicine—-Dr. Botany 
Comparative Anatomy _and PowsER. Natural Philossy phy—Mr, 
M.A., F.R.S. Materia Medic Therapeutics—Dr. RADCLIFFE. forensic Medicine— 
Dr, REYNOLDS. Practical Chemistry—Dr. MakckT, F.R.S, Midwifery— 
r. FREDERIC 


ed to practice. appoin ee, 
and are provided with board and lodging i in the ospital free of expense. They hold office 
‘or one yea! 

The Eatire Course of including Hospital Practice Lectures) required by the 
College of Surgeons and the Society o Ante hecaries be may be an ag on payment of 
Seventy-five Guineas, in two instalments. ryeeae , Bighty Guineas. Further infor- 
pation may be obtained on application to Mr. PowkR, 3, Grosvenor-terrace, Pimlico; or 

to F. I. WILSON, Secretary to the Westmineter Hospital. 


iRepe CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY, &., EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—Candidates for the above can ‘receiv ve advice and instruction from an M.A. 
whose Pupils have obtained the highest number of marks in modern times during the last 
two years at the 1.0.8. Examinations. The best masters in Srey branch of education are 
in attendance, and the house, library, and general management afford every facility for 
rapid progress without having recourse to cramming. ms to Mr. Spraneg, M.A., 
i -square, Bayswater, W. 


T°, TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS and 
ISES PROCURED, without personal attendance, by applying to C. GOODMAN 
Agent YY ts LEIGH and Co.), 407, Strand. N.B. —Cireular of Instructions Post Free. 


YECTURERS AND OTHERS.—The Advertiser has a 

LECTURE upon the LIFE AND TIMES OF FREDEELO K THE GREAT, illus- 
trated Sith upwards of Forty Life-size Portraits, arran; in military groups, and repre- 
senting striking historical incidents. They are beautifully painted in colours. To the 
amateur or professional Lecturer tho possession of this ture would prove a great 
acquisition. Terms, Thirty-five Guineas.—Address, Box, 1, P.O., Carlisle. 


TOA ATHEN« UMS OR LITERARY INSTITUTIONS.— 


reputation, who, for a Benevolent object, has recently 
given a on ¢ subject with: success, at a lead 

lace near London, is willing to deliver i t again for the Benefit of ony, iterar 

echanics’ Institution within two or three hours’ Railway distance from Town. ond 
Jide answers to this advertisement will be met with the utmost candour, the Advertiser 
having no other end in view than his own recreation, while contributin ‘tothe intellectual 
entertainment or profit of others at this holiday season.—Address C. C., care of CHARLES 
BARKER and Sons, 8, Birchin-lane, London. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY . CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Head "4, Priyces Street, Epinsures. 
London Office—4, New Banx Lorupury 


CHAIRMAN OF LonpON BoaRrD—SIR PETER LAURIBE, Alderman, 
BanKER—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
SoLIcIToR—ALEXANDER DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster-place, 
Accumulated Fund... £1,081,454 0 0 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
1860. 


POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


During the year 1859, 605 Policies were issued, Assuring the sum of £449,913 0 0 
Policies are by arrangement declared free from all restrictions. 

me ' cent. of the Profits are divided amongst Policy-holders Insured on the Partici- 
pai 

At the last i tigati sist D ber, 1858, the ascertained Profit on the business 
during the preceding s seven years amounted to £136,000 

The attention of thé Public is specially called to the peunte INSURANCE SYSTEM 
HALF PREMIUM SysTEM—and ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY Syst: lately adopted at this 
Office. For full particulars, reference is made to the Pr u nat the © 

No extra Premium charged for Members of Volunteer Corps, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Company Insurc against Fire most descriptions of Erqperts, at the lowest rates of 
Premium corresponding to the risk. Rents of Buildings alsoIns 
Prospectuses and all necessary information may be o tained < “a i mppication at No, 4, 
New BANK BUILDINGS, LoTHBURY, or any of the ents in the Cou 


4, New Bank Buildings, igtenawy, R. STRACHAN, Secretary. 
London, March, 


£1000 —A Capitalist having from £500 to £1000 at com- 


mand may, without risk or froubte, an income of from £300 to 
£50 per annum, in a Incrative monopoly, free from risk.—Address Mr. F. SURTEES, 23, 
South-street, Manchester-square, 


H YPROPATHY —THE BEULAH SPA HY DROPATHIC 


ESTABLISHMENT, Duper Norw: lete with every comfort, within twenty 

lace, is 1s OPEN 7 ‘or the reception of Patients and Visitors. 
The iatter can have the anvassees, if desired, of a private residence, The site is unrivalled 
for its healthiness. Parti culars of Dr. RITTERBAND?, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


F{YDROPATHY. .—SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.—This Establishment is now OPEN for the re tion of Patients, under the 
———- of the present Proprietor, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of 
pathy; or, Hygienic Medicine,” Second Edition. Jolin ‘Chuureniil, New Burlington- 

ph i applications te be made te the Secretary, Mr. J. K 

DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium 

| IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


inistered with the g it success in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
OUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive experience, and the recorded testi mony of numberless ontuent medical pra 
titioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. DE JonGu’s Oil is equal in remedial effects 
uart of any other kind, Hence as it is incomparably the Wet, 80 it is likewise far the 


Pelrabseness, speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly recommend this unrivalled 
preparation to inval 


Opinion or EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Late Lectwrer on the Practice of Physic at St. George’s Medical School, ernaes of 
the Food Collection at the South Kensington Museum, &c. &c. 

“T consider that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are secured in its preparation 

Le the personal attention of 80 B Shy | and intelligent a Pag sician as Dr. de Jongh, 

o has also written the best cal treatise on the h which I am acquainted, 

Hones I deem the Cod Liver oe old. —. his guarantee to 4 preferable to any other 
kind as regards an ticacy. 

“8, Savile-row, W., Ist 1859.” 


Sold in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and 
labelled with Dr. DB JONGH’s stam — signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINB, by respectable Chemists 

OLR CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, ‘AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


STOVE GRATES. KITCHEN ERS, KITCHEN RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FENDERS, and_FIRE-IRONS,—An unexampled assortment of 
well-constructed Stove Sree in tine cast, Berlin black, steel and ormoln, and Ty Fenders 
Bais Irons, and Chimney- -Pieces, at the lowest possible prices, at EDW. ARDS SON, and 
O28 extensive SHOW OMS, 40, Great Marlborough- -street, exactly 
opposite the Conservatory Entrance to the Parttheon Bazaar. beautiful Porcelain 

oR Grates in great variety, from 2 to 50 guineas each. Edwards’ Smoke-Consumin 
roved Kitcheners of all sizes. Warm Baths crected. Tinstrated 

a Por 25 years in Poland-street adjoi ining. 
rr 
BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 58. 
BURTON has six LARGE W ROOMS | devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of tage, Baths, and Moteitte Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public and marked at prices propor- 
tonate vee those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distin, shedin 
country 


Bodsteads, 6d. 4 £20 08. each. 

Shower Baths, from .. 8s. £6 0s, each, 

Lamps 6s. Os. to £7 each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate. Me 


Pure Colza Oil 4s. per gallon, 


WILLIAM S§&. BURTON S GENERAL FURNISHING 
TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be bad wrotie. 40 and free by post. It contains upwards 
of Five Hundred Tilustrations of i illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britan: nie Beta) Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders. 
Marble Chimne; en Gapeliets, Tea Urns, and Kettles, Tea 
Trays, Clocks, ‘able Baths and are, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

ding, Bed-room Furniture, &e. Lists of Prices and Plans of the vw? large 
Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, “ 14, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry’s-place, London,—Established TARO. 


OALS. —BEST COATS: ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.’s 
price is now 26s. per_ton cash, for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by 
them her Majesty. “Ts, "Cornhill, C.; Purficet Wharf, Ear|-street, Blackfri friars, E.C.; 
Eaton Wharf, Grosvenor-place, Pimlico, 8.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, S.E. 


BLIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 
CoM POUND, patented for preventing and destroying these 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Cottage Gardener, Fie In_ boxes, 1s. 

all Nursery and Seedsmen, wholesale of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 


ARTERIAL ESSENCE, only 
wM. ene 


Asa VINE. HEAD OF HAIR, WHISKERS, OR 


ined by OLDRI 
turni sit Brey, the first PP bald soon causes it to curl beauti- 
Brie and and soon restores it and 


Strand, W.0, 


m scurf, stops i 


prowiones the iran the growth of new ‘1s, per bottle,—Ask for “ 


PE LICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, CITY; AND 57, CHARING-CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 


DIRECTORS, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William ¢ Cotton, ~ F.R.S, William James Lancaste Baa: 
Ls Benjamin Shaw, E: 


Matthew Whiting, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, M.P. n ‘Lubbock, Bsq., 
offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
E RATES of Premiam with Participation in Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. 


oft the 
RATES without in Profits. 
eo. Xe in connexion with Li on app! d Security, in sums of not less than 
BONUS OF 1861. 


ALL POLICIES effected prior to ad od of July, 1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will 
participate in the next Division of Profit: 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON,.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS. 
FREDERIOK PATTISON, Esq., Chairm 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq., 
Herelay, Esq. George Field, E 


Charles Cave, 
Edward Henry Chapman pow 
William Cottam, Esq 
George Henry Cutler, 
Henry Davidson, 
SECURITY. —The assured a rotected from the liabilities situstiad to mutual assur- 
ance by a fund of a million onda a half sterling, of which nearly a million is actually in- 
vested, one-third in Gov sommes Securities, and the remainder in first-class debentures 
and morta 3 in Great Brita’ 
Bn. —Four-fifths, or 20 per cent. of the profits are assigned to ppematey every fifth 
The saan are entitled | ” rticipate after payment of one prem: 
you RCHASE OF POLICIES. iberal allowance is made on the surrender of a policy, 
other a cash payment or the of a policy free ot mium, 
eu ae S.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims nane additions upwards of 


ny be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch office, 
16, or ton any of the agents th the | kinga 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 

*,* Service allowed in Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom. 


CONTINENTAL WINE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
REAT ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE STREET, 
Wines bought of the growers and sold at wholesale oak. 


Sherry, 19s., 20s., 248., 363., 48s, 
Per Dozen, for cash, bottles included, 
n ‘Lond 
Hock, 24s., 
The COMPANY’S OWN PORT and SHERRY, 24s., highly recommended. 


Port, 20s., 2is., 368., 45s., 
free delivered i ion, and Six 
00s. in Eng- 
ALLSOP’ S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 


Martin Tucker Sinith, Esh., M.P. 
Newman Smith, Esq. 


Clarct, 22s., 24s., 60s. 

Dozen free to 
land or Wales, 
Frene Brandy as imported, 558. 


LIEBIG and all the Faculty, may now be had in t condition 
Mesias “HARRIN GTON PARKER, and von who have had in the fines RICE of th 
highly esteemed beverage to 


4s. 64. per dozen {mperie} Pints. 
2s. Od. Imperial Half-pints, 
Address masagueros PARKER, and Co., 54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


BUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was the constant 
of our late lamented pownet ye Sir R. Peel. The EAST INDIA TE. 
COMPANY" are still supplying Tea as usual at 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s. 


Tie BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS i in ENGLAND are to be 


. $d., 38. 10d., 4s. Tea and ‘Coffee, to the of ‘Ws., sent Ric to 
i A Price Current free by post on 


POLSON PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
referred to the best Arro Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancman; 

Cake, and especially suited to th delicacy of Children and Invalids. The Lancet 
states—“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” Paisley and London. 


SAUCES.—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 


LFA and PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 
one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, Joints, and Game. The large and increasing 
demand has caused unprincipled traders to manufacture a qvurions article; but 
“GENUINE” all bear Lea and PERRINS’ name on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 
Sold by CRosssé and BLACKWELL, London, and all respectable Oilmen and Grocers. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


ROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors in Ordina ne to Her 
Maj invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUI 
Table Brest the whole of which are prepared with the 

wholesomeness and C. and B. have for vee 
supplying Her Males y’s Table wi their Manufac’ 

recommended Pickles and Tart Fruitsof eve 

pange armal and -Bloater 

itrashourg and other Potted Meats, Calf’s-foot Jellies of various 1 ds for table 

use, Be. Soyer’s Sances, Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce, 

and Payne’ Jy Sauce. ‘To be obtained of all respec Grocers, 

and wholesale of C ROSSE and BLACKWELL, 2y Soho-square, Lo 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DEOORATION, 
AVERS and BARRAUD, of Broomssury, 


Le Bey inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works 
highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
thes lazings; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Mural nting— Decorations in Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper. 
Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced Gueents ton 


application. 
HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


and MINERALOGY. ~_Elementary Collections’ 
ore greatly facilitate the study of these inte hes of Scie 
10, 20, to 100 Guineas each, of J. TE to Her 
1, Strand, "London. ‘Also aps, 8, Books, 

r. TENNANT Private Instruction in tineralogy and Geology. 


H J. and D. NICOLL’S ESTABLISHMENTS for 
GENTLEMANLY and MODERATE-PRICED 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


[THE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life, “as well as for Volunteer Corps. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 11 120, REGENT STREET, W.; 22, CORNHILL, E.C.; 


CLOTHIN G for YOUTH.—The Nickerbocker, the Highland 
Ladies’ Travelling Hantios, — Pantalons de Dames & Cheval, 

with pam novelty at and general excelle Hod. an COLL have, for the remainder 
this Season, at WARWICK HOUSE mr yt+.t t. In the Autumn this 
| will be to the rear of the old 


FYRASER’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 
fin Conway aTale. By J. ers I. and II 
Hymn-Tuni ional Worshi Manchester Man. 

A Story of 1848-0. By the Author of olselie Mort? 

ry By the of “ Headlong Hall,” Chapters XXII, to XXVI. 

0} 
nversations ai Athens on Local T: 
rance and Paris Forty, Thirty, and Piventy Years Ago By a Man on the Shady 
kfort 

Chronicle. of Current H 


istory. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Soy, West Strand, W.C. 


MACMIL MAGAZINE. Edited ed by D Davip 
No. XL ( PTEMBER, 1860), will be ready next week. 
CONTENTS: 
L Re o Tusuve of Europe Foretold in His . By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 
IL. The Life and ey 4 Shelley, By the 
Ill. The Revelation : a = The M By Orwell. 
we Kylee. Jock and the the Weird of Wanton Walls, By George Cupples. 
m an 
wit ks and Natural History. By Henry Kingsley. 
TX. Past ani Present. By John 
X. Hints on x perie: 
Pole, F.B.A.S. 


on Proposals. By 
XI. The Eclipse xpeditiont to 
XIL. The Two Budgets of 1860. 


MACMILLAN and ng ‘teal and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 


VISITORS to the SEASIDE and URED, LOOSE Goat aston find 


and comers in t 


h ease 
one or more buttons, with Trov as ori, 
Messrs. NICOLL, of ee et, and Cornhill. They recommend lack Velvet 


for seeking a of half-dress morning coat a black cloth is 
is garment is edged with braid and cut somewhat as a riding-coat. 
and is getting | into general use. 


QUTFITS | FOR INDIA.—THRESHER and GLENNY 

i Somerset House), Strand, the original and exclusive manufacturers of 
THR SHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS, India Tweed Suits, Kashmir Flannel 
Shirts, and Waterproof Trunks,.+N.B. Lists of the necessary outfit for every appointment, 
with prices of each article, will be forwarded on application. 


SHIRTS. —UNEQUALLED for QUALITY and accuracy of 
fit. Sizes or measures registered for future Orders; and FAMILY HOSIERY in 
STOCKINGS, “sOOKS VESTS and DRAWERS of the best descriptions and newest styles 
in every material for the season. 

POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


SELLIN G OFF.—TRAVELLING BAGS, DRESSING 
CASES, &e. "ang ames BRIGGS offer the whole of their large and costly Stock at an 
to avoid injury during the extensive alterations which will be imme- 
liately commenced, consisting of Dressing and Writing Cases, peepee itch Boxes, Travelling 
3ags, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, is, Envelope Cases, Blotting Pooks, 
Cases, Superior Cutlery, &c. &c. Also, an Elegant Assortment of Articles suitable for 
resents, Archery Prizes, &c. 
27, Piccadilly, W., next door to St. James’s Hall. Established Forty Years. 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 


H. RODRIGUES, 42, ne DILLY, invites _attenti to his el it St 
TRAVELLING a ADI nvites a’ ion s elegan ock. of 


H B " A. t variet: 
MEDIAVAL MOUNTED E er CAS KS, and INKS ANDS 
Caskets es, cases choice Cutlery, Work, Netting, and Glove 

w PATENT SELF-CLOSIN K-SLIDE; also a choice variety of 


‘the AT F G BOOK-SLID 
BLBGaNcInS oni NOVELTIES suitable for PRESENTATION too various to enumerate, 
had RY DRIGUES’ See-kpows establishment, 42, PICCADILLY, 
London. two doors from Sackville-street. 


MAPPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 
77 and 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 
MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 
MAPPIN AND ©O.’S UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 


| Good. | Medium. | Superior. 


£1 15 
ple 6 | | 
Each article may be had separately at the same price. 

These Table Kniv: wes are guaranteed the best sold in London, at the prices charged. They 
are made from the by steel, and the handles are so secured that they cannot become 
loose in hot water. vo isin consequence of Messrs. MAPPIN and Co. being manufacturers, 
that they are enabled to offer rr thelr Table Knives at such unprecedented low prices, 

MAPPIN AND CO.’S RAZORS, PENKNIVES, SPORTSMEN’S KNIVES, 
and SCISSORS will be found on trial to be unequalled. 
MAPPIN and CO., 77 and % OXFORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
MANUFACTORY: ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
MAPPIN and CO, have no connexion whatever with any other house ofa similar 
name in London. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW, Post Free, 7s. 6d. per Quarter ; 
and all CEN on the lowest terms,” gratis on 
plied at TEN “PE ax. DISCOUNT, and oak yo or POST FREE. P.O. Orders 
payable at the Strand 
EDWARD nog “Publisher and News Agent, 3, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


Bok S SOCIETIES, TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRARIES 
an NG ROOMS, in every part of the Country, ore are peuppliod from MUDIE’S 
SELECT: LIBRARY with NEW AND C Choice BOOKS, O 

Terms of Subscription :—FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME “ New), Five GuINEAS 
PER ANNUM, and Volumes for every additional Guinea. (al New), F at any date. 


The i a circulation continues to be given to every Work of general interest 
2 Suenos, RAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the HIGHER CLASS OF 


‘The real rate of increase exeeeds ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES 
PER ANNUM, consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


500, 511, New Oxford-street, and 20, 21, and 22, Bassam London ; 
d 76, Cross-street, Manchester ; and 45, New-street, Birmi ngham. 


HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONS AND READINGS, 

Now ready, 300 Octavo pages, 53. 611. 

CH STUDIES: tae CON VERSATIONS 
the Ordinary yen of 5 Life; EXERCISES to be done at sight; and READIN 

LESSONS from Standard French Writers; the whole Tee on es entirely New P 
By ALFRED Complete French Class 

: W. ALLAN; Dunav and Co.; SIMPKIN eae Co. 

Edinburgh "SETON and MACKENZIE; WILLIAMS and NoRGATE. 


1 doz. Table Knives, Ivory handles .. 
1 doz. Cheese Kn ves 


we 


Just published, in 8vo, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


EMARKS ON THE FINAL CAUSES OF THE 
SEXUALITY OF PLANTS, with particular Reference to Mr. Darwin's W 
“On Origin of Species.” By CHARLES DavuBENY, M.D., F.RB.S., &c.; Professor 
Botany in the University of Oxford. 
Cates, 5 and 377, Strand, London: J. 


H. and Jas. PARKER. 
nd by HENRY BouN, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 


THE HE TRUE DISTINCTION BETWEEN ADJECTIVES 
AND A RBS, fu he lained by Five Rules, and Illustrated by Six Hundred 
dred French and Latin), like these :— 
He grows visibly”— 
and “He rested 


Examples thea Hundred sh, and Two Hund 
“He ved happy,” and “* He. lived pears visible,” and 
“He and “He He rested calm,” 


By the Rev, JonN Fan 
Nutt, 270, Strand, 


THE C CORNH HILL MAGAZINE, | No. TX. for SEPTEMBER), 
Shilling, with Two 


blished on MONDAY, the 27th ins’ 
IMustrations. 


‘our Georges: Sketches of rs, Morals, Court, Town Life, 
The with an Illustration.) the Third, 
“Unto this Last.” I1.—The Veins of Wealth. 
Fate anda 
Prechapter Non-Impulsive. 
r 
» XXVI.—Impu sive. 
» XXVIL south Audley -strect. 


Physiological Riddles. I11.—Living Forms. 
Thieves and Thieving. 
Luxury. 


Wack and the! Time. Vil Shadow the Forty 
The Druses and the Maronites. (With an Ilustration.) 
Roundabout Papers. No. 7,—Tunbridge Toys. 

ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
SEPTEMBER Ist, 1860, Price 1 
n—Algiers—On a 


CONTENTS :—The Opinions of John Stuart Mill—Madame de Girardi: 
Bed: Poem—Notes on Byewa,;s—The Deakin Institute Sanitary Lecture— 


ays on the Man, 
ive, 


h : a 
Notices of Books—Open Council—Passing Events. 
London: Published by the ENGLISH WOMAN’S Om CoMPANY at their 
Office, 19, Langhi am-place, Regent-street, W.; and for the Company by W. KgnT and Co, 
(late PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE), Paiernoster-row. 


THE. ART-J' OURNAL for for SEPTEMBER (price 2 2s. s. 6d.) 
“The Wilkin by Turner in The The are ia P 
for the Bath,” after J. Gibson, R.A: 
The Contrivutions include :— 
Rome, and her Works of Art, Part IX. Raffaelle—No. 4, By J, Dafforne, 
Ilustrated. 


The Art 
Nat ral. Illustrated. 
no “By B. J. Lossing. IUuatrated. 
The aide y Ra ) in South Wales, Part IX. By Mr. and 
on Guide wi . 
M C. Hall, Illustra = 
The Luther Monument. Tiluets 
Sir T. Lawrence, By the fate &e. &e. 
VIETUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


This day, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


(THE OLYNTHIACS OF DEMOSTHENES. by 


the Rev. HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
By the same Author, 


A MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 5s. 
A MANUAL of GREEK PROSE°’COMPOSITION. 7s. 6d. 
ELEMEN’ TARY EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE COM.- 


POSITION. 


W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
“OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES.” 


Just published, 
LETTERS B Y VIGIL 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


London: W. HoveHton, 162, New Bond-street. 
Price One Shilling. 


A GUIDE TO THE QUADRUPEDS AND REPTILES 
OF EUROPE, with Descriptions of all the Species. By Lord CLERMONT. Post 8vo, 7s, 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


This day js published, AA Lithographs and Woodcuts, 


(GATHERIN GS of aN  ATURALIST i in AUSTRALASIA : 
being Observations pions principally of on Lent tab! Guonex Be of New 
LS. Membe Member of the Medical Faculty of the University of Sy 
JoHN VAN VoorstT, 1, Paternoster-row. 


In Small 8vo, price 2s. 


TX ITIA SACRA: Instruction f for Adults in the De Doctrine anc and 
the Englan he Rev. G. M.A., 
to ne Bu Rrvinerons, tiles 
NEW VOLUME, PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
Now ready, price 2s. fancy boards, 
MARY ROCK; or, Adventures in Texas. By Percy B. . St. 


= Jouy, Author of “ ‘The Arctic Crusoe,” “Amy Moss,” &., forming Vol. 218 of 
London: C. II. CLARKR, 13, Paternoster-row. 


A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By I. W. Braptey, 


B.A. With Appendix by T. Goopw1y, B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Illustrations, 


Price 1s. 
W.; and all 
Warnes unt 
This day is published, Three Vols. 8vo, cloth, price £1 11s. 6d, 

AN CIENT DANISH BALLADS. Translated from the 

Originals, with Notes and Introduction, By BR. C. Prior, 

WILLIAMS and South Frederick-street, Bdinburgh. 
Now ready, price 30s, bound in cloth, 

BRITISH AND STATE PAPERS, Vol. 

for the Years 1845-45. Keeper of the Papers, F 

Jamus Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 


The ‘Saturday Review. 


fs, 1860. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL 
In Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
[THE TOMMIEBEG or, Moor in 
Scotland, With la llustrations 

This interesting yolnme shows how Mr, Brix Me, two “gentlemen 
‘toyn, were induced to “tak a muir,” what happe: to them in consequence, how 

hey met with Captain Downey, and profited thereby, their sporting advent: ures and 
diverting incidents, 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLEnes, Farringdon-street. 


COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE BOOKS, 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. 8. Coreman. Feap. 


8vo, cloth, ustrated, 


OUR RSS, ‘and HEDGES. By W. 8. COLEMAN. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
Illustrated, 3s. 

BEACH RAMBLES IN SBARCH OP SEASIDE PEBBLES AND ORYSTALS. By J. 
G. Franors. With Coloured Illustrations. Square 12mo, cloth gilt, 5s 

COUNTRY BOOK, By Howitt. With Feap. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 
FLOWERS. By Dr. SPzNceR Tomson, Coloured Illustrations, Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 38. 
wap apd COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. By EPHEMERA: Illustrated. Crown 
vo, cloth, 38. 


a .ER’S (THOMAS) ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE, Llustrated, Post 8vo, cloth, gilt 
ges, 
VILLAGE MUSEUM, By the Rev. J.G. HOARE. Feap., sewed, 6d, 
London: RouTLEDGE, WARNE, and RovuTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
POPULAR NATURAL HISTORIES. 


In Square 12mo, price 7s. 6d. each, cloth gilt, 
Bvery Volume Illustrated with Twenty Pages of Coloured Plates, 


tine REEVE’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORIES. 


. British Birds’ E Laish 3. The Aquarium. G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. 
British Adam W hite. it The Mollusca.” ay 
Greenhouse Bo . OCatlow. 5. Garden Botany, A. Catlo 


4. Field Botany. A. Bo Archer. 

5. Geography of Plants. inated by Dr. i Brith Ferns. T. Moore. 
Dauber 8. British Lichens. Lind: 

6. Bejtish ‘Woanes, R. M, Stark. Geology, J.B, Jukes. 


aims. Dr. B. Seemann, F.L,S vdaborough, 


British Sea-weeds, Dr. Landsborough. British 
. Sowerby, i Binds Adam White. 


®. British Conchology. G. B 
10, British Ornithology. Gosse, M, E. Catlow. 
ary Roberts, 


ll. Mammalia, Adam White. 
12. Mineralogy. H, Sowerby. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


CAPTAIN MAYNE RELD'S NEW WORK, 
In Feap. 8vo, price 5s,, cloth extra, 


ODD N: a Description of man: Races of Man, 
FOREST EXILES, 


their MEF Customs, &c, trations 
“Of all living writers, us to Reid as writer for boys.”’— 
Nonconformist. 


London; ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLEDGR, Farringdon-street. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AY’ 8 FABLES. With 126 beautiful ul Engravings by William 
Harvey. inely printed. One Vol. Post 8vo, clot 
YHELL’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Revised Edited by TomiINsow. With 
Coloured lilustrations. One Vol, Crown 8vo, h, 
ONE HUNDRED AND bag PSALM AND HYMN TUNES. Edited by O. H. Purpay. 
Square Royal, cloth limp, 1 
ROUTLEDGE’S UNIVERSAL METRICAL PSALMODY AND HYMNAL, 640 Hymns 
with 101 Tunes, Square Royal, cloth limp, 2s. 
PROFESSOR ANSTED ON THE EARTH AND OCEAN; or, Geological Gossip, One 
Vol. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
London: Rourteper, Warne, and Farringdon-street, 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
POEMS. By Arcuer Gurney. New and Revised Edition. 


Loridon: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 1s, 6d, cloth, 


THE GRADUATED SERIES OF READIN G-LESSON 
BOOKS, for all Classes of English Schools: Boox*the SECOND, being the t 
order of publication. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
GRECIAN HISTORY FROM PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 
Just published, in One Vol. Feap. 8vo, with 44 Woodcut Illustrations, price 6s, cloth, 
GREE K HISTORY. from THEMISTOCLES to 
ALEXANDER, in a Series of Lives from Plutarch. Revised and arranged by A. H. 
CLOUGH, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER as S237 0 oF, MOREHEAD’S WORK ON THE 
ISEASES OF INDIA. 
Now One 8vo, price 218, cloth, 
CLINICAL RESEARCHES ON DISEASE IN INDIA. 
Surgeon to the 


CHARLES MoOBEREAD, M.D., Pri 
Jeejeebhoy Hospital’ &e. Second ng patton 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE SOIENCE OF APPLIED MECHANIOS, 
Just published, in Crown Svo, price 19s. cloth, 
EXAMPLES IN N PRACTICAL 
Propouitons by the Mer, Professor of the 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LonGMaN, and Ropers. 


ETON GREEK GRAMMAR IN Lay gg 
Just published, New Edition, 1%mo, 
THE! RUDIMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR, as ma 
Used in the Royal College at Eton, literally Translated into English, wit 
By the Rev. H. J. TayLer, B BD. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


ORABB'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES.—TENTH EDITION, 
SYNONYMES EXPLAINED ; in in Alphabetical 


Order : with Copious Illustrations and Examples, drawn from Writers. T 
whieh is added, an Index to the Words. By ORABS, AM. Bdition. 8vo, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSTLALL, and Co. 


Just published, Feap, 8vo, price 2s. 6a, 
QUTLIN ES OF EN GLISH 1 HISTORY FOR JUN TOR 
CLASSES IN SCHOOLS; or, a First Book 
nations, By Ross, Lecturer on History, N Bxami 
Also, by the same Author, 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE STUART PERIOD OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY, with Examination Questions, &c, 
“ Carefully and judiciously pat together.”—Atheneum, 
London: SIMPKEIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


ELLIS’ EXERCISES, BY REV. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
A COLLECTION of ENGLISH EXERCISES. Translated 


from the of Cicero, for Schoolboys to Re-translate into Latin; and 
| to the he peineipal Rales "Eton om rences to other 
Grau LLIS, ised improv 
Twenty -third corrected. 38. 6d. roan 
A KBY to the Second and Third Parts, with References to the Original. 12mo, 8s. yen 


ondon ; snd and Co,; SIMPKIN, Mars 
HALL and Co, 


BOY HUNT 


13, Guest Maz 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


mong the Moun “by is, and the Manjouy 
Touzemtz, Goldi, and Gélyak ‘8. * ATKINSOR, ng 
“ Oriental and Western Siberia.” to Her h 
three Illustrations and Map, by  Podionts 

“A noble work, The entire yolume 


ighty- 


is 
the mass of fresh materials which this, real td, 
Mr. Atkinson takes rank with the most daring . 


to be surpassed for lucidity, picturesquéness, and, 


"THE OLD JUDG 


IC 
of HURST and 8T of orming Vol 
Price 5s. bound and illustra 


THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
Night AND DAY. By the Hon. C. 8. Savitz. 


Three Vols, 


THE ROAD TO HONOUR. Three Volumes. 
CHURCH. Two Volumes. 


indus the hope that influence of this work will not cease 
The novel is one that we cordially recommend.” —. ‘Athen@um. 


OND AND FREE. By the Author of “Caster,” &c. 


peetey Serer and jaterseting novel, It has great power, and the story is well sus- 


E RECTORY. By Granam. Three Vols. 


50, HANOVER-SQUARE, 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO’S 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 


— 


Just published, 
MIRIAM MAY: a Romance of Real Life. 
talk the season.” — Morning Post. 


HE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF DR. WOLFF, 


issionary. Second Edition. 


THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


By the OLD SHEKARRY. Second Edit 


PASSAGES THE “LIFE OF AGNES HOME. 
THE wong GLISHMAN IN CHINA. One Vol., 10s. 6d. 


Fourth Edition. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO,, PUBLISHERS, 50, CONDUIT STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW Epittons to BE 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY NEXT WEEK. 


LORD, DUNDONALD'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vol. IL, 


THE, | SEMI. H-ATTACHED COUPLE. By the Author of 


Two Vols., 31 


THE CORSATR AND HIS” CONQUEROR: & Tour it 


By Henry E. Pors. Post 8vo, 10s, 


THE | STORY OF ITALY. By the Author of “ Powell.” 
LIVES OF THE PORTS. By Dr. 
SALAD FOR THE SOCTAL. a, BY the Author of “Balad for 


the Solitary.” 


ERIN -GO-BRAGH: Stories Urigh, Life. By W W. H. 


uthor of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


In Five Parts, 6s. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM SERTCHES IN N THE HOLY 
LAND. By CoNWAy SHIPLEY, Esq. Parts IV. and V. now 
Patt IV.—The T le A M ¢ of Omar, urch 
saiom.—The Jordan, The Traditional Site of the. Baptism of the, eed bord 
Home Bethlehem Jerusalem.—The Convent uf the the Nativity. Mond the 
Part V. Sea, of Galilee,—S. Ma Tomb, Jerusalem.— Tom! 


In One Vol, Post 8vo, 78. 6a, 


OF, ENGLAND, fom the Rint 


J, Aldersgate-stre®t, and New Bond-street, 
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August. 25, 1860. } 


The Saturday Review. : 


“THE FIELD” CREW ON THE CLYDE. 


THE CHRONICLE OF “THE FIELD” CRUISE 
Will be commenced in the Number for SEPTEMBER Ist, 
With Portraits of the Crew, and other Llustrations. 
To be continued Weekly. 
Price Sixpence, or a Copy for Seven Stamps, from the Office, 346, Strand, London, W.C. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, &c. 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK, 


ITALIAN, AND GERMAN. 18mo, 3s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY. Houtanp, Beteium, 


PRUSSIA, AND THE RHINE TO SWITZERLAND. Map. Post 8vo, 1 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY. Tue Tyrrot, Bavaria, 


AUSTRIA, SALZBURG. orate, | Suresne, AND THE DANUBE FROM ULM TO THE 
BLACK Ska. Map. Post 8vo, 1 


HAN DBOOK—SWITZERLAN D. THe Atrs or Savoy AND 


PIEDMONT. Maps. Post Syo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE. Normanpy, Bayrrany, THE 


Ay ALPS, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, AND THE PYRENEES. 
VO, 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN. Anpatvusis, Ronpa, Grenapa, Cata- 


LONIA, GALLICIA, THE BASQUES, ARRAGON, &. Maps. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 30s. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL. Lisson, &. Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 
HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY. Tuscany, anp 


~ THE PAPAL STATES. Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 


HANDBOOK — —ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. 
HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY. Sarprnta, Lomsarpy, 


FLORENCE, VENICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUCCA, AND TUSCANY, AS FAR 
AS THE VAL D’ARNO. Maps. Post 8vo, igs, 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. Tue Two Naptegs, 


POMPEII, HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, &c. Maps. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK —ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 


Woodcuts. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 30s, 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT. Tue Atexanpria, Caro, 


AND THEBES. Map. Post 158. 


HANDBOOK—SYRIA, PALESTINE. PENINSULA or Srnal, 


Epom, SYRIAN DEsERt?, &c. "Maps. Two Vols, Post 8vo, 2 


HANDBOOK—BOMBAY AND MADRAS. Map. Two 


Vols. Post 8vo, 24s, 


HANDBOOK—GREECE. Tue Ionran Istanps, ALBANIA, 


THESSALY, AND MACEDONIA. Maps. Post 8vo, 15s. 


HAN] DBOOK— DENMARK. Norway anp Swepen. Maps. 
HANDBOOK—RUSSIA. Fintanp 
Post 8vo, 12s, 


in Eyoutsn, Frencn, 


Maps. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT CLUBS & LIBRARIES. 


NOVELS. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Witkiz Comins, Esq. Three 
Vols. Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

THE CRUISE OF THE “FROLIC.” By W. H. G. Kixesron, Esq. 
Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 

RIGHT AT LAST. By Mrs. Gasxeut, Author of per a: Barton.” 
One Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

EL FUREIDIS: a Tale of the Christian Settlements in . By 
the Author of “The Lamplighter.” Two Vols. Post 8vo, 10s, (Also, is day, a 


Popular Edition, 2s. 6d.) 
THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. _ Br OLIVER 
he Breakfast Table.” 12mo, 6s, 


WENDALL Hoimss, Author of “ The Autocrat at t 
TRAVELS AND HISTORY. 


A JOURNEY INTO THE BACK COUNTRY; including an E 
tion of the of Law OLMSTEAD, Author of 
“ Journey into the Vol. Post 8yo, 8s.6d. [Nea early ready. 


THE COTTAGES OF "THE ALPS; or, Life and Manners in Switzer- 
Jand. By ALApy. With Illystrations. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 

THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Parxe Gopwix. Vol. L, 
Ancient Gaul. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

TEN YEARS OF A PREACHER’S LIFE IN THE BACK WOODS. 
Author of “Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-Bags.” Feap. 8vo, 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

ARCHAIA;; or, Studies of the Qusmogony and Natural Eisery of the 

Hebrew Scriptures. By Professor Dawson. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Hon. 
bg P. MaRgsH, late United States Ambassador at Constantinople. 8vo, 


COAL, COKE, AND COALFIELDS. By W. Forpycsz, oe of 
“A History of” Durham.” Imperial 4to. Numerous Plates, hortly. 

THE LIFE, TRAVELS, AND BOOKS OF ALEXANDER VON 
BOLDT. By BAYARD TayLoR. With an Original Portrait, Post svo, 

Invaluable to all Readers.—Now tag We Part VI. THE INDEX TO 


RRENT LITE: URE; showing it is Writte: Subject, and 
Pind SaMPson Low. ubscription, post free, per annum. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND | CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL, 


This day, Two Vols, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


in PARLIAMENT and MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS OF THE LATE HENRY DRUMMOND, ESQ, Edited by Lord Lovarne, 


e 8 es, m 1847, are brilliant, original, and entir sly unaffected by ordi 
prejudices and conventionalities. many instances they have 
aphorisms, more 


more pointed abstract truth, than the > eollective eloquence of 
ministers and of Opposi tiou.”—Saturday Review, 
London; BoswoaktH and 215, Regent-street,’ 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 
ALBERT SMITH’S 
WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 


FROM HAY-TIME TO HOPPING. 
By the Author of ‘ Our Farm or Four Acres.” 


Feap, 8vo, 5s, 
LEAVES FROM THE OLIVE MOUNT: 
POEMS. 
By CATHERINE FRANCES B. MACREADY. 


Post 8vo, 9s. 


ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “A Month in Yorkshire,” &c. 


Folio New and Enlarged Maps, half-bound, 24s, 
HALL’S COUNTY ATLAS. 


With all the Railways accurately laid down, and the 
Boundaries Coloured. 


An Edition, with Smaller Maps, may be had, in Octavo, roan tuck, 10s, 6d. 


September Ist, No. X., price 1s, 
ONE OF THEM. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


This day, in One Vol., with Facsimiles and Illustration, 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 
MR. CHARLES READE'’S NEW WORK. 


TRUBNER AND CO, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY, THE 27TH INST. 
To be had at all respectable Libraries, in One Vol., Crown S8vo, neatly bound in cloth, 


CAPTAIN BRAND OF THE “ CENTIPEDE,” 
A Pirate of Eminence in the West Indies. 


By Lieut. H. A. WISE, U.S.N. (Harry Grinco), 
Author of “ Los Gringos,” and “Tales for the Marines.” 


sh and it Ay will the very 


The above on Be of Sea 


great reputation 


In One Vol, 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d, 


2. 
FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF 
ANOTHER WORLD. 
An Enlarged English Copyright Edition. 
By ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


In proof of the great popularity of this the the ‘old it has excited, Sis 


only neces 
America, he t edition the author sous is now residing in ) has intro- 
duced of new matter. 


LONDON: TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, 544 pp., Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
CURIOSITIES OF CIVILIZATION. 
By Dr. ANDREW WYNTER. 

Reprinted from the “ Quarterly” and “ Edinburgh” Reviews. 


n Lodging, Food, and Dress of Soldiers, 
Food and its Adulterations, The Electric Telegraph. 
The Zoological Gardens, e Police and the Thieves. 
in Trades and Professions, 
Arsenal, junatic Asylums, 
ip 


These articles are of the most amusing and curious character, admirably adapted 
for sea-side and leisure reading. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY;* 
AND AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BAILWAX STATIONS, 
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“ALEXANDRE ‘HARMONIUM, 


CHAPPELL'S, BO, NEW BOND STREET. 


THE BEST OF ALL HARMONIUMS ©... =... 


FOR CHURCH AND DRAWING-ROOM. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


GUINEAS, 
EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto 


3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto "Voix Céleste, be. (The best Marsickdioin that 6an be made) 60 
N.B.—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RimBAULT, price 4s. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


Ana of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Caurcu, Scuoot, Hatt, or Coxcunt-Room : —., 


|. ONE STOP, Oak Case ee oe 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case:., 16 
2. Ditto, Mahogany Case 18 ~ “Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 1 


8. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas; Rosewood... 18 8. THREE STOPS, — ditto Rosewood Case... 20 


4. FIVE STOPS (Two rows Vibrators), Oak Case 22 9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto OakorRosewoodCase 32 
Ditto, ditto .., 23 
26 


10. TWELVE STOPS, ditto . Oak Case 40 
5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 4 ose 
The three last-named Instruments are ouiteble for 11. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 45 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows Vibrators), Oak or 12. PATENT MODEL, | ditto Polished. Oak or 
Rosewood Case Rosewood Case... 55 
= Thig Harmonium is copecially adapted for Churches. The most powerful and best suited Harmonium for « Concert or Hall. 


The great superiority of ALExANDRE’s Harmoniums over all others is vouched for by the following TEstimoniats, which 
have been given upon a trial side by side; all Amateurs are invited to a similar comparison, 


From Sir Frepggice Gore Ovsetey, Bart., Professor of Music in the From Herr Evcet, Prfene of ths Harmonium at the Royal 
University of Oxford. cademy of Music. 
Tenbury, May 10th, 1860. I have great pleasure in a that, in my my open ALEXANDRE’S 
I have great ploasure in bearing my testimony to the superior excellence nese abe epee te all others, whether made wee 
of M, 
2 If I were about to purchase one myself, I should certainly prefer those From Jamzs Tune, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbe). 
of this maker to all others. Having heard and ‘carefully examined the Harmoniums respectively manu- : 
the preference to those of the last-named maker. 
December 10th; 1859. - JAMES TURLE. 
From Professor STERNDALE Professor of Music in the 
or sweetness tone, delicacy touch, an crs expression, 
00, terrace, W. | avexanpre Harmonium is decidedly the best unter wanafesture. T have 


had constant opportunities of testing the Harmoniums of various makers, 
The Harmoniums by M. Atexanpre, of Paris, which I recently had | French, German, and English, and have no hesitation in 


pronouncing them 
the pleasure to inspect at the house of Messrs. CHAPPELL and Co., exhibit | all inferior, especially in quality of tone, to those made by-M. ALEXANDRE. 
thé utmost perfection of manufacture. EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LLD. 
Although I have always been extremely happy in giving my testimony 
to any improvements introduced by other makers, I have never failed to con- Having examined, side by side, the various Harmoniums, ry ae and 
sider M. AuwxAwonn as the chief benefactor to the Instrument, and that to | French, we are convinced that those made by ALEXANDRE, of 


to all, 
him it is mainly indebted for ite present importance. I may also add that any | of points: “quality of tone and 


J. F. Burrowss. Franx Mort. 
Harmoniums I have been called upon to select, up to the present time, have L. Eneet. - ELF. Rooaurt. 
been chosen from those manufactured by M. ALEXANDRE. C. E.. Ricwargps. 
W. Kune. Jamus TURLE. 


WELLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. G. A, Vincent 


Full descriptive Lists (Tlustrated) will be sent on application to pore & Co., 50, New Bond-street. 
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